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Notes on Crises 
IV. LEAKS AND SECRECY 

A variety of motives lead to extraordinary measures to guard the 

secrecy of information and plans relating to crisis decisionmaking. ihese 

*» 

measures have their own impact upon the decisionmaking process. Moreover, 
they are not wholly successful in preventing leaks, nor arc they expected 
to be. Thus, both the fact of leaks and the anticipation of leaks have a 
considerable influence on the evaluation of alternatives and on the tactics 
pursued by high-level decisionmakers before and during the crisis. Mean¬ 
while, opponents in the crisis situation anticipate measures to insure 
secrecy, and significant parts of their behavior may be influenced by 
their guesses on the effectiveness of these measures; these guesses may, 
however, not be terribly good. There are indications that this is, in 
fact, a potent source of miscalculations, reflecting bad £ee4-ing as to 
what'sorts of secrets a U.S. President can keep, and how long and how 
well he can keep them. '^Finally, the process of secrecy, if it is. 

effective, has two sorts of c. l substantive consequences: (a) to the 

extent that it actually C misleads third parties -- in other parts 

of government, in the public, in allies or opponents -- it may encourage 
these third parties to make commitments, predictions, threats, prepara- 
tions, or \ ' \ " '—-*) —omi-ssious^of such actions, and in general 

to behave otherwise than if they were better informed or even if they 
were aware that secrets were being withheld; some of these effects may 
be desired -fas^wke-n the party enforcing secrecy aims at a fait accompli) 
but others may be,_a-fc-ieast_£L_>with respect—to-oe-rtain-of the parlies,' 
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undesired and even unanticipated. (This effect is of great importance, 
it will be discussed at length under notes I, XI, III: Deception, 
Surprise, and Fait Accompli.) 


.(b) Whereas the intent of the secrecy is to control the 
leakage of ( inf ormation “outwards, M a little-noted and apparently unantici¬ 
pated effect may be to constrain the subsequent flow of information inward ; 


tro reduce^ the normal feedback from third parties of their ~ 


* attitudes toward, understanding of, and proposed responses to the 
information or plans whose secrecy is being guarded. (I suspect that this 
ill-understood effect of secrecy upon feedback is an important reason that 
the attempt to produce a surprise for an ally or opponent so frequently 
leads to responses or circumstances that come, in turn, as surprises for 
the initiator.) z • 3> ■ £1- • J ■ 

In the first instance, much of the early information that fore¬ 
shadows the later crisis situation will often come through one or another 
intelligence channel. It is, then, subject to special security precautions 
automatically from the outset. Normally, an incoming item of intelligence 
may first receive fairly wide circulation among the"working level analysts" 
of the intelligence community in iZ i? an area determined either by 


the source of the ' information or by the subject to which it is 

most obviously pertinent. As I understand the process, jT - I 

2> if the item, after being collated with other apparently related 


information, is judged by the analysts of sufficient reliability and 

significance to warrant wider circulation, it may lead to^an item intone 

u the 

of the intelligence publications. If the general source of/information 
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is not or cannot be concealed, the publications in question are restricted fairly 
severely in circulation; neverthless, their readership numbers in many thousands. 
If the source of the item is suppressed and irC finds its way into intelligence 
digests of more genejaly circulation, the potential readership is extremely 
large. The point is that under normal circumstances this circulation is deter- 

I 

mined essentially by the intelligence community itself, and except for the 
earliest stages may result in very wide knowledge of the information, without 
strict need-to-know restrictions, even though the item remains highly classified. 
The basic working principle of the process *of guarding secrets^is that the 


T& number of people exposed to the secret information should 


be as small as possible . Interpreted loosely, this seems like a truism; actually, 
a fair amount of sophistication is needed to appreciate just how strictly this 

V. 'A 

must beYinterpreted. It takes experience to learn how very hard it is to keep 
the secret, or certain kirrb of secrets, despite the powerful sanctions a large 
organization can employ. Thus, when it is n really important 1 ' to preserve certain 
secrets, extraordinary measures come into play to limit the number of people 
with access, including the strict and perhaps even individual determination of 
"need-to-know", formal clearances, and special channels and facilities for 


handling and distributing the information. 



When this process is carried to an extreme, the set of people with access 
to the information or planning in question may be limited essentially to the 
principal advisers of the President, individuals close to Cabinet level. This 
leads directly to C.Y \ v ^ '~ r - ' ' ; isolation from staffs and to 

decisionmaking by principals; see Note IX. When it is intelligence informa¬ 
tion that is withheld, an effect may be to preclude or postpone the process of 
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anticipatory planning which various planning staffs may initiate more 01 
less on their own in response to the changing information available to 
them. When it is planning that is restricted to the highest levels, 

the result may be--planning by amateurs , or at best, by principals with 
many competing responsibilities, without detailed or current knowledge of 
operational problems, and without a recent past of preoccupation with the 

situation in CT*;f question. 

How well can secrets be kept? That depends only in part upon the 

severity of the measures taken to guard them. It depends very much upon 

the existence and strength of motives for leaking % and these vary greatly 

with the item and the circumstances. Where there is no powerful motive to 

leak the information, secrets can in fact be held tight to a degree and for 

an interval that would be quite surprising, if not incredible, to those 
security -p 

unfamiliar with the/processes involved. " There may, on the other hand, be 

powerful incentives to release the information: for example, to generate 

pressure by other parts of government, by the public, or by allies to force 

certain actions by the President or to forestall others; to protect the 

political 

reputation or position of an individual, bureau or/party; or to promote or 
defend the interests of a Service or governmental branch with respect to 
budget, role, or intragovernmental dispute. In such cases, the informa- 

tion "leaks from the top": and it does leak. The view of high-level 

) 

policymakers, based upon experience (though I am not aware how systematically 
that experience has been surveyed and analyzed), is that a secret which some 
high-level participants in the policy process havea powerful incen¬ 
tive to leak simply cannot be kept. Limiting the number of people with 
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access can reduce, in borderline cases, the likelihood of including s 
one with such an incentive; i - 


omc- 








“rir 




f^T^~ r V r ~ r ^rN another effect, if the number with access is really small, is to 
make those individuals conscious that it may be relatively easy to investi¬ 
gate, identify, and punish the source of a leak. Neverthless, in such 
circumstances, the extreme precautions that are taken are expected at most 
to postpone the revelation of the information (and perhaps to keep it 
ambiguous, by preventing or. at least slowing widespread and authoritative 

confirmation of the news once revealed). 

anticipation that certain secrets will be out before long 
that may give 5 the process of forming policy its urgency. The deadline for 
decision will often be the estimated "leak date/ 1 and that deadline may be 
short enough to give the decision process the characteristics of crisis. 


(A related phenomenon is the short deadline imposed not by the expecta 
tion of a leak but by the obligation to tell certain parties--- Congress, 
allies, public -- certain information or plans within a ."reasonable period." 
There may be a flurry of decisionmaking to work out a position or take some 
preparatory measures within the brief interval that the Administration can 
justify sitting on the information, much as police interrogators may work 
frantically to exploit the interval \n which they are allowed to hold a 
suspect without specific charges.) Substantively, certain policies may 
look acceptable only because it is believed, rightly or wrong^ly, that cer¬ 
tain secrets can be kept, at least, "long enough" and effectively enough. 
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(This applies obviously to clandestine operations- rhn • a 

operations, the judgment can be 


wrong, as in the! wall-known case of the Bay'of Pigs, and right or wrong 


^ w J -o‘ 1 ^ ^ WI 

it fay iead to tSS and I yrvasive restrictionslopon the implementation of 


the poUtyrfelgned^o .B>«jegy_thl. saor^Q 0 n the other hand, eertril 
actions which wo„!d be high ly attractive if certain secrets could be kept, 
must be regretfully rejected because the President must conclude 1 that the 


most extreme security precautions will be inadequate to prevent fatal 


leaks by highly placed opponents of the move 


Cuban crisis, in particular, has led me to wonder whether this 


latter situation is of-f-ie-ia-ted by the Soviets. Do Khrushchev and his 


advisers understand the limits of Presidential ability to keep a secret! 


I am told that the Russians in general respect our ability to keep secrets 


When we want to, Russian specialists in this subject are said to admire,the 


efficiency of our security precautions. Is it possible, however, that they 
lack a good understanding of the discriminating features of/L^ets 


u i/j i 

i J f 


cannot be lcent 9 Tf on , 

~ - f so, they could overestimate the £33 President's 


confidence that he could sit t’Vbr r.r> . . . _ 

-ght on certain information, and the Soviets 


might then .be led to a distorted view of the considerations bearing on U.S. 


policy. 


^his of misunderstanding would seem more likely if, in fact> it 

reflects some ^asymmetry between the problems of the 


Soviet and U.S. administrators. The Soviets, whatever their internal 


disputes, x^ould seem to lark 

^ m lack an active and competitive press prying for 


secrets nose available to be leaked tn m 

leaked to. Moreover, while their multiple 

branches of government, their public and their- it 

p uc ana their allies are not totally 
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negligible, they are not comparably potent in the formation of policy. 
Conceivably, it is simply hard for Khrushchev to appreciate the President s 
problem of keeping facts or plans private, or the effect of this Presidential 
concern upon U.S. policy. Moreover, the Soviets might generalize wrongly 
from past observation. They were able to observe, 

for example, the efficiency with which the U-2 operation in 1956-1960 was 
kept from the general public. At the same time, however, Khrushchev was 
keeping x secrets from his public that it might have been totally impossible 
for a U.S. president to conceal: namely, that his territory was being over¬ 


flown regularly by a foreign power, that he was powerless militarily to 
prevent it, and that he was doing nothing effective, diplomatically or 
otherwise, to deter it. Did the Russians notice the difference between 
these two sorts of secrets? No one in the United States, knowledgeable 
about the U-2, had any incentive to reveal the fact: on the contrary. 

But if a U.S. president had been in Khrushchev's position, the incentives 
to compel forceful action and budgetary responses from him by C - — 

publishing the information would almost certainly have f?:'-;_ 

whelmed any security precautions whatever. 

These questions about Khrushchev's understanding of U.S. secrecy 
problems, and the references to the Cuban crisis, are somewhat cryptic: 

a fuller discussion must be classified. 

Q 


over- 
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The U-2 and the Cuban Crisis 

collateral 

! 1. Negative evidence on xpant reports (spring 1562). 

2. Negative on indcbixs missile reports, $ Aug. (and on buildup?) 

3. Positive on SAMs, negative on IlPPMs, 25 Aug and U Sent. 

U. Alleged: KcN, JFK relied heavily on photos, little on reoorts (’"not 
evidence"). v 

l: . 30 A- U f u ~ 2 overflight of Sakhalin; Sept % 8, U-2 shot down over 

* 3 7 > ? Se ‘ 0t e jidence of SAMs, no evidence of MRSMs -planned 

flignt Sept 10 cancelled (why?): meeting of Sept 10. 

a) sensitivity to incidents; b) little prob of MRPMsr 1) no evidence ( 
fj?ich ? to° n . fcat the M oouldn' t appear soon?), plus evidence of SAMS with 
, x t + . c3 -®coT 2 nt agent reports; 3) expert disbelief (013, except for McC)- 

h) political disoelief (especially, wishfully, after we had announced?) 
c) appearance of 3AS (especially in area where reports indicated possible 

This led to desire 









Koner, 27Kaich 61| 

On connunication between -Allies: 

Cn Cyprus,'our interests ware not identical mth Br: 
had a good plan; uhich ’was held up for 10$?) days fcecaus 1 
failed to communicate with British, "educate" then (to a 
was possible despite some difference in interest)„ -Simp! 
around to it? (British wouldn't accept, or had plan of i 


.tisho But * 

: we had 
degree that 
.y didn't get 
heir own?) 


14 May 

Hils: F-S exchange essential to interpretation of 2b May letter.. 

‘i'ne two were probaoly sent as a package ((K mi a ht guess: more 
lixely to a et answer to ? offer earlier; and more-likely to get 
& ood answer to letter if read in li&ht of F offer,)) 

F was resident. (sure?) 

Rusk told S to call F Saturday afternoon, wrote out message. 

S saw F. at 1630, berated aim in violent terms for Saturday morning 
message negating Friday night offer; said we never, never would 
consider Turkey deal in the slightest; said letter "means jtfar. " 

Said he spoke for nimself, but hinted he reflected mood of nigherups. 

(F claimed at start, and later, that K had not.had 1 message 
at time he wrote Saturday morning letter.) 

S had dinner with F Sunday night; F said he had been instructed 
to tell S that his services were much appreciated, and had Deen 
very valuable. In particular, that applied to nis "explosion" 

Saturday afternoon. 

Hils feels: Rusk took S cnannel very seriously at time, spent 
much time and attention witn it; definitely influenced interpretation,, 
ana was basi 3 for Trollope ploy. (S&ys Excoma was juoilant at 
1000 Saturday morning, till new letter came in). F offer was only 
offer of inspection ((Till Saturday morning letter?)), and 
F-3 excnange Saturday afternoon tne only brutal, explosive exchange 
known to Hils to convey mood to K. 

Hughe 3 checked out Keating claim, oi Oct 10, at tne time, that there 
six IRBM sites; int comm had no basis for this; no refugee reports 
mentioned six, or total number; there were two good reports about 
■ Oct 18—-could have been around earlier——but they reierrea to storage 
sites at Remeciioa. nils thinks Keating got tnis out of the air. 

(Rut consider position it put administration in, with their 
P3.at statements on "X Know there is no evidence on missiles.. »X think 
it extremely unlikely they would put missiles in.") 


kave reason to imagine that JFK might hold information ti-at 
■Dili alter election, or longer? 

• Sona: crate evidence was available (to?) prior to Sent 19 estimat 
out fcas not aistriouted to estimators; Air Force analysts were 
convinced it was 11-23*s. Item a ot in null one day toward end of 
beptemoer, out was withdrawn ana order went out there were to oe 
no further items included ana no further speculations Published on 
suoject. hot mentioned publicly till Oct 22. He believed at time 
Admin, meant to witnhola it till after election* K may have believed 
we Knew it, drew same inference. 

(Hote; Bowles-Dobrynin conversation later, Oct ly: how did 
Bowles interpret this? What was plan? why did we not confront, ask? 
ftas tnere a "crisis" at news?) 

_ . ^£ re °ver, Sonn believed and believes that K tnought we knew by 

bept 1;> at least—planes were flying, scratches were to be seen 

? ? . . Was tnat fli S ht over ri S afc area—no—or'did K know exact? 
* fldt lt nave seen? Or might lie have thought we' would have 

agent reports?) and took Sept 15 statement as evidence that JFK did 
not mean to announce or react. 

But how could JFK fail—and how could K think he would. fail—to 
release news or react, after statements of 4 and 1J Sept?. 

Sonn aid believe, and belief was general, in week of discovery, tnat 
K intended to announce missiles in connection with Berlin, when 
tney were ready, maybe the day after the election; X's statements . 
connecting merlin with after•election did sink home, Inomoson tnesis 
nat missiles were connected with Berlin was accented, hence 
timing; moreover, pace suggested this. (It was not inmediatelv cW*- 
vhen tney would be operational. Also, it was not clear tnat sir 
were operational then;..it seemed likely that K would regard deterrence 
as neuter, against invasion or attack, when all were operational 
and "one mi a ht go off." * 1 

Sonn doesn't tnink SxComm did consider withnolding news (note 
now many sax knew by Oct 15; did tuis many, outside of int analysts, 
Knorf oi 11-23 s?). But they were concerned about one possibly 
a oing off, perhaps captured or controlled by Cubans! Couldn't sit. 
still with that possibility! ...... 

Hch said (Sonn, Hil) from Tuesday to Thursday? in purely militarv 
strategic terms, no proolem, just extra targets, maKes no difference- 
n o crisis (this was interpreted by I&R as arguing for inaction* 
du t was this iHchSs recommendation, or was he merely abstracting’from 
political considerations to give comment on wartime implications?) 

Weiss; in my thesis, don't emphasize election so much in Cuban case 
as lactor that K tnought would make JFK so reluctant to announce 
to puolic; election may nave been tactical consideration,'adding 
insurance, out W. thinKs main consideration would have been record 
ol previous two years, leaain* X to cnrnk that JFK would accent move* 
nence, K wouia nave been about as willing to ao it in sorin-'or 
^er election. (?) Berlin 19bl would , oe exception in'pattern 

Berlin- Wall). .((But, mayoe tnat tau 6 nt K tnat the overt 

was Jiiis *.axe, iorc° rw» Q ^ 

to -cooperate- voUui. fait acdoku ^ W0uld - 8t ™ 

oot nave proof too early Tty Z poolio s eyes; puolio mast 

aa d puolic rnua t^no t^nave^prooi' ^ ”> 


22 Oct. Cover letter to K with speech. Refers to discussion at 
/ienna, Pres assertion tnere that US would not allow 3u to taxe 
actions overturning present Dalance of power. 

((Balance tneu conceived as "equal"? But now conceived a 3 
unequal, favoring US; we were, in effect, still proposing to prevent 
K froji producing drastic change inbalance of power, in direction of 
equality. Meanwhile, K had vigorously rejected this position at 
Vienaa, refused to renounce efforts to change the balance of power 
in Russia's favor.)) 

Had given speciiic example there ol possible- miscalculation 
of US determination: trying to destroy. US- righus of. access-<i>o- Berlin. 

Do not- mistake, moderation of current- action for- lack- of- de tern in at 
tion;. we are. determined.,that missiles- shall be removed.* ; -I- hone you 
wilL. act prudently, have snips oomply with-quarantine .--• ...- 


K reply,. 23. Oct? cover, letter with-public reply-.. - You. have-no right 
to taxe .action., . 'weapons o£-Cuba, whatever— their character, -are for 
defensive purposes. Cuba, is .small,..cannot be-a-threat to-giant US. 

Reply (?) 23-(?) Oct: You started this-,- by-putting-missiles in Cube 
2»xQaipc2aaaxxx±ixxanajut2tixafiucaaiax ......... 

2 reply to quarantine:; put yourself- in ay- position;:- -ultimatum; cannot 
comply ; axxn- pi rati cam; nave ordered captains not to- cocohy.-t 

((But. had.ordered- them-to turn morning of- 23- Oct,- before OAS vote; 
tnay>..changed..course-aucut-noon;, fiavy didn,’ t report.-tnis- to-ExComa :;fii 
24 Oct; announced 23 Oct.)) * 


! .. -I*'. ~Z r J -J . j 


.. u t j O --^<1 v* v k % 


w ^ Y -J * V.*•» 


i - r oc: 


^ ^ ^ 

reply.,:.25; (?) : Oct; -refers- to Shipments in August, -Pres statements. 
You. made-deesp tive. - statement sm public snd - --'orive,t& r —assuring that 
no. offensive -weapons- w -,re being sent-. t.Qn. other ca-ais cf--this-~=. 
assui ances, I xx p^uiicly restrained those-who--wanwed--to--take- aciion*. 
ThenI learned tnat- recently you had-been--installing-.missiles. 


, r , 

\ -1 t -hvV 

,J ' i x 

■ T ’ « . ■ 


m i i -i . , 

' ‘ V • - %> 


jjjc; 


* •. i . r • • 

« t ✓ ^ A -J \« , . 

-• .“/ \ i ••• ’’ ... 

«d M {'4 « ■!►*« ^ V-ifi. A V 
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2o Oct-letter at US-Emb- in M9scow -at 1000,''.'probably-sent-about 0930 
Washington time;, it- diun't -begin-arriving -till, acout-1800 (discussed 
at ExConm meeting ; at 2000)v-- ; . • •_.; -~- 

• F met with S aoout noon. Wash time; F called earlier-(-when?). 

Sou infers F offer sent earlier than letter, as-it arrived; but 
times seem consistent witn F oifer being conceived at same time or 
later than letter,- transmitted to F about same time-or even! after 
letter sent. Maxes sense to me tnat F offer was a specification of 
vague "proposal" in letter ((wnich says only that if US would 6 ive 
guarantee... then situation would, cnange, every tning would different; 
tnis would destroy need for tecnnicians. Can't speak for C out he 
would no longer nave neeu for mobilisation. R I prooose: you guaranty 
urop quarantine; we would (send no more arms?); tnen necessity for 
weapons jfOu t«rm oiiensive would uisappear.)) Reply to x F mi^nt nav 
signalleu; xa couple of aays oefore US action (?); and, ni^hiy lixely 
tnat tnis ofiez would oe accepted if others failed; iiimxxx 













continued 


if this had failed, no use trying tougher.one, in private let alone 
in public; 27 Oct letter—sent auout 24 hours after 26 Oct letter, 
and after S reply to p (p re suitably, after receipt of p report in 
Moscow) xuay have been public probe , public in part because none of 
generating public support lor it (also, to speed delivery?) 

((Sie; Rusk'maintains emphatically that 27 Oct letter was a 
result of public suggestions by Lippman on 25 Oct and Kreisky (liop— 
man not available for reflection in Moscow in time for 26 Oct 
letter?)) ... ..... 

(Notes US coulan't charge "bad faith" because even if they had 
beenpublic,.. neither 26 Oct letter nor S. P p "question''^. could, be 
described, as. a commitment to a definite offer. . E.g*, 26 Oct letter 
doesn* t. aenuon Turkey, but doesn't say that missiles would be 
removed, either*, ihe "necessity" for them would- disaonear (not 
necessarily missiles))—inaxga SU had denied necessity* for tnem 
even beiore crisis. , but had put tnem. in anyway.---out- that, could mean, 
they are.-tnenavailaoie for bargaining,. e*g>, against those 
equally ."unnecessary" missiles in Turkey. The.p offer,, in contrast, 
was a specific traae, in which. Turkey aid not figure; but. 
was purely hypothetical. h. ...a; .1 •' ih -.h,■ 

. ' .. Acceptance...of p offer, did not bind- K at. all (or UsjV-iut it 
reyealed accep caoility of this to US, thus gave; nixiu.strong basis 
ior • believing he couia .get at .least .mis;, in absence:.o£ .this, he 

mighty not .nave felt free to spend time..probing*. in. view ..of .other 
si&nals* • . : .. ' ... c . - . 

Sou, Siss tendency of ExConuii officials to deprecate p—2 
.exchange^ in view.oi .26 Oct. letter;; but. would that not- have anueared 
quite ambiguous- if .the P.. offer were., not .available-. J;o-. make, if* * 
speciiic?. lore mat our reply of. 2.7 Get. is essentially. to; p of 
not .to 26. Oct letter* , .-.j : .. .. . V... . a , : .. 

- ^3y. sending, p oiler, K in effect got an. immeaiate reply, to his 

2b Oct letter, read in a form favorable to US; in effect, he had 
re P^-7 °a 27 Oct on the ni^ht of 2b Oct or earlv morning 
oi 27 Oct; probably before sending 27 Oct letter* ((whereas public 
impression—and of how many members of ExComm, staff?)), he didr f t 
get reply to eitner before he nad sent botn* 

Big US decision of afternoon of 27 Oct was not to combine two 
letters.^but to. ignore 27. Oct letter;., meanvnle-,. threatening (as 
retaliation to Anaerson,. or to furtner shootdowns*? Or* just as 
"retal" to failure to remove missiles? What was threatened, or xsaxis 
implied? Ii Anderson stressed,tnis su 65 est 3 action, against SAMs* 
ii missiles, missiles. What was feeling of ExComm about Anderson, 
cuia aoout implications of prior commitments aoout U-2s and pblitictl 
consequences of inactiou* V/a3 K"forcing, our hand"? . (See Sie account 
oi Bail reaction)). 

(( "' 


Mco s role fairly creditable. Honeymoon messages, late Aug ——tnird 
weeK in Sept; took evidence oi SAi'is as confirming suspicions; as 
compared to a-i-alysts, gave more weight to oossioility oi irrational, 
radical, out-of-pattern move oy K; ana gave more wei 6 ht to actual 
advantages oi move to K. Criticised est. oi Sept 19 ((often may give 
veroal dissent from est—-verbal footnote—in giving it to Pres)) 

((Did analysts give too much weight to the "obvious" risks of move; 
not only judging perception of tnese risks oy Sovs, without direct* 
evidence, but judging "actual" risks—in effect, predicting decisions 
of US Pres. How well qualified is anybody now—and in partichlat, 

Sov experts or intelligence analysts in general—to make tnis 
p*eaiction? How much was it based on general considerations, 
generalized, circumstances, ratner than on a variety of specific 
circumstances, or a predicted ranged of circumstances?)) 

((McC tendency to have great confidence in nis intuitions; reluctant 
to change in face of analysts evidence or argument, zs. Was he then 
also unfettered by Knowledge or experience of weight of past evidence 
on K behavior? .' 

Yet, how much evidence was tnere for analysts—Kent—implicit 
assumption that K's benavior was staple, rational, informed, predictah 
e, prudent? Let alone, that tnis is fair assumption for most- 
political leaders.)) 


ivhat waspurpose of Sov deception? Who were zney trying to 
deceive? note pattern of making tough, deceptive statement 
>■ aiter having invalidating it, oy action, private statement: 
stu.ps would run oiocxade (to businessman, JPK on 24 Oct, after 
publicly known snips naa turned away (tnough still question of 

27^001^tterf : ^ 2 Car ^ 0? ^ lasB-nan statement on 23 Oct; 

,, .r Can 1 t i iey f ave hop8d t0 Qeter recon? Or to convey message that 
they wouid not reveal oissiles, if we didn't, before eleo?ioav 

How did tSy react ? 8 ° f EXU0Bm ° f S ° V iDtSDt ia statements? 

VIhat is K theory of significance of US elections? Had he promised 
not-to- eacarrass, on 23 A u* (to Sorenson?) Might he have thoSt 

'election? 051118 ’ ab ° Ve a11 ’ that he ’'' ou:Ld aot break hews before 

Dobrynin-Sorenson, Aug 23, Sept 6 ; Pol Oct 1 (Oct 231* 

T , 'Aug, 29?) 

Doo-Bovles, Oct 13; Gromyko Oct 13. 

Hils; S may have told P, 2 or 3 day's 
Gores 26 Oct; 2 

Vi what you have right to do to Cuba, we have right to do to 

r or iran. (Put Turkey and Iran are weak, no threat). 

If balance is equal, equal rights. 


We will not disturb balance; lio, 
not to expand, not to upset balance... 

We had miscalculated, e.g. in Cuba, 
mistake in Cuba. 


will not commit ourselves 
Interpretation: you made 


K^mSe^fhSd^racceptr* 311 * * ^ ultimatum; embarrass 


See Vienna, 



Yarmolinsky, May 16 


Told of missiles by McM about 0730 Oct 16. McM reaction tnen was* 

Tms snows how stupid it was . to draw that line; I xs±a. advised 
against it. 

i-jch thought there mignt not have haa to oe a crisis if 
hadn’t drawn tne line. x 

Y. thinks it unlikely that JFK would have made the firm 
precise commitment he did if he had thought there was much chance 

n 6 He it public only for political reasons. 

U±ni 0 doesn t say he voulan t have wanted to move; reflects general 

politician’s aversion to making advance commitments when he doesn't 
nave to.)) ei!a u 

Xi commitment had not been made, SU move would not nave had the 
ominous significance it did: of -calling- us; of puttingPrea an 
Uo prestige so clearly at stake. 

((WouldX success have been so marked if it had not been made 
face of US commitment 1 ? perhaps so; oecause fact of putting 
issiles into Caribbean—still apart from military si-nificance- 
would nave oeen still noted; in effect, peonle woJla lay wethould 
have drawn a line, or would have if situation really favored~ui—or 
if we naa any guts or were really willing to use folce. ’ 

otiil, if K expected to succeed despite commitment, then commitmi 
r ‘ ls vlc ™ r J «‘»U 1 greater (just as "naaing" K by Jcl^ 
Oot 22 aaae success greater, though perhaps less likely). Thus ' 
tnou s n JiK s puclic statements of 4 and 13 Sept, though they mint 
ave rai.ea in K's mind the probabil.ty of a US counter, migct also 
thl 8< £ potential rewards in K's mind and mi a ht have left 

the proo of US action still, low (especially if ne thought n-' !i L . 

.nan xnew of plan for missiles, iA addition to hii rtUilneif % 
swallow SAMs, etc.) wixxi^ness uo 

((Did K realize what a difference the difference between SAms 
and i^is was? The main, essential difference is that tne U S Sic 
tnou^hi there was a difference. Were cney excited about SAMs'?" 

maybe°ll-28^s. ** Jte “ i “ tr 00 5 ,s ***“ been a different'natter, 

crisis? ^ th6re “ 0t a SAM orisis7 An 11-28 crisis? A build-up 

Given that US public was so sensitive to missiles—given that 
tnexr presence would inevitably cause puoiic naln, hence cau°p 
^olicxcians pain—tnen failure to move effectively would raise 
questions about US power and will to use its power to avert or remove 
pctin ana oatisly puoiic ana leaders’ feelings : auiixx regardless of 

IaKe n A r ..?Lrdi-Ar il r S A an ffi0Ve 00<istiluted a "real danger” or would 
uiaK.e a reai. aii ± erexice ,, in a war* 

, Moreover, willingness to cause such pain in US would su-->« 3 t 

o ST r ^ K—presumably i.u a good position to know, p^sumaoly 
a prudent man—regarded oFK power and resolution witn contempt, 
-cepticism; especially with JFK commitment, out even vicnout 



In Cuba s- sora9 s °v activities observed for first time ((likewise U 3 )): 

f ? 1 fl^ QJ col 4 dn,t bs full y interpreted at the tine; (b) in future 
it will be possible to interpret then, thanks to Cuba* , 

_USame f for US;_question: impact of Cuba on ability to interpret 

eacn other s behavior,' and to communicate if desired, in future «j>u Pq 
WAT ALSRTING/PESPARATORY PROCEDURES HAVE STILL NEVER Be4 03S?RV?D 
ON ONE SIDE OR THE OTHER? What surprises, ocnfushns, might toS" ’ 
create in future, intense crisis? Can these serve to define levels of 
intensity, as yet unobserved? What will serve to flag the unprecedented 
nature of a future crisis? Are top decision-makers aware of dear-- 
unprecedentedness of US actions they may contemplate? and of difficult* ■ 
\ interpretation, as well as of signal of intent? 

, kas US dispersal in Cuba the waste of a powerful signal (Benninvton 
helling), in wnao ways did use then condition impact of a similar *' 


• • P °! Si , ffle -, Air Defense fight dls^^l^lan, beginning in 
May 62; crisis took place in fall, when Sov forces are at peak ° 

^ r °fi? ienc - T (for Berlln crisis?); may have restricted preparations ro 
a minimum to ensure strategic surprise. * ca 

Sovs Sept 11 alert appeared to be a response to militant US 

poimcafploy?) ^tlSJecision-makcrs? An 

the 7 Bs ^ b ^equest^b^JPK^fo^authorit^t^fall^uu reservefb-cau- 
unknown to US, this call-up coincided with the initial introduction' of 

b CU ! a " fn all probabiiity, the call-up caused grave conc< 
n the U^SH about possible US knowledge of their ’missile v^^ture 1 T 
aler. was reduced delate Sept or early Oct after the S 0 vs rJal?zsd%-4; 
their missile venture was continuing undetected by the US* 

((But 5 Sept Pscon would not have disclosed missiles; thev 
nave started arriving by 7 Sept (could they have by 2 Sect’) 

tT n 29 1 4uffli~ht Sl ?bo th d 7 h ha y e , feared ^ Sept flight showed", something' 

be“ d d?tactcd’bfS a Oc[ S ° V realization th.fr 

America°for fir 3 t & ti°e (y) S ° V Ftv Uat Seather for «orth 

23 Oct. Sat Forces placed on alert . 



Concept and execution clearly indicate that Sov authorities made 
no appreciable effort to prevent or delay US detection by aerial recon 
during the deployment phase. /of the offensive weape 

It is believed that the most likely explanation is that they judged, the 
risk of a US military reaction to be very slight. 

((Mandelstam? they had camouflage nets with them—“this degree of prep- 
aration--but didn't use them till late in October (date?); first 
camouflage in response to how-levdl flights on 23 OCt wa3 natural cover (? 
M c guessed a failure by local commander to carry out camouflage plan; 

or perhaps nets were not loaded correctly, etc. One analyst told him 
nets would have delayed recognition a couple of weeks. J 'nfrared 
gear was not being used, though available (?).)) 

((Did Sovs believe it possible to prevent detection? Report says 
would have been difficult to conceal IR3M sites; though could have 
delayed starting these.)) 

Concurrency? Sov concept obviously did not envision the initial 
establishment of an island defense in order to te3t US reaction and 
screen the subsequent introduction of strat missile forces. 

((So McC gues3 was wrong In reasoning, though right in conclusion. 

But does failure to use SA-2’s against U~2 f s- indicate indifference? 

Would Sovs have been willing to shoot down a U-2? Report doesn’t comment. 

SA-2’s could have been more deterrent if they had activated radars. 

Or would theyij:? They were deterrent, weren't they; overflights did 
cease for over a month. \ Were SA’s a factor?) Might this have been hoped 
by Sovs? (presumably not, given failure to activate). )) 


ia (In concluding that Sovs regarded risk as low, failure to use SA-2’s 
is one ground; another, no apparent dffort.to minimize time during which 
some MRBMs units were detectable before all of the MR3M units were 
operational-—but would this be critical to US reaction, once some units 
were operational? 

Third; failure to camouflage. 





Th .9 conclusion seems inescapable that the Sov authorities () chose to 
ignore the distinct possibility of US overflights in planning the Cuban 
operation. This choice seems inexplicable unless .the Soviet leaders 
judged with considerable assurance that the US would acquiesce in the 
deployment of strategic missiles in Cuba--or at least that the US would no 
attempt to force their removal by reacting militarily--and hence that the 
possibility of US detection was not critical to the success or failure of 
the venture. 


((But? no mention of the fact that this was not a departure from 
familiar pattern, but a reproduction of standard procedure in SU? careful 
ground screening, deceptive public statements and private statements, 
covered movements, but open to air recon; it does not have to be explainer 
on ad hoc basis (this is to ignore organizational/procedural inertia, 
compartmentaliz.ation, lack of adaptation). Also, little attention to 
measures that were taken to cover and deceive; SU grounds for pessismx 
to success; and alerts (discounted). 


as 
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Possibilitiy considered that actual planners ware unaware of or grosslv 
underestimated US recon capabilities! seems unlikely. But reasons for 7 
dismissing are U-2 trial, ana Sov recognition there of U capabilities- 
and fact that Cnief of Air Defense at that time became Cnief‘of SHF. * 
Can this be dismissed?- 


(Rules of the game).* Having lived restively under the shadow of US 

ategic bases for more than a decade, the Sov leaders hsx probably hav^ 
but nn? -^rd them, particularly in the age of the IC 3 M, as a disou^eti^ 
K iithVP b ? n °Jsnon of great power relations. Castro»s Cuba urovio-- 
£ with nis iirst opportunity to establish an overseas military*base 

thafc^ilitar^baq 00 ^ 101 ?^ that the , US would understand therules as he die 
that military bases on the opponent’s periphery are facts of great power 

life wn_cn iall far snort of a provocation to war. 

((If so, he failed to see asymmetry of power as a rule of the 
or was ready to change it, in which case he could have foreseen reMstan- 
°r possibility that US hadn’t noticed it was ti e for a change? ^ 

r« Is it possible that-bases really . weren 1 t as salient for SIT >,-r 
now as for US; i e that Turkey no longer “provokes” them to extont* 
to whLh tH 83 U3? l 3 i it P° S3ibls hQ really underestimated? a) the acwo 

likelihood n? nS Ve W a pr ST°i e U3 > or> irritate us—aside from the '' 
in i 1 JS response? b) the gains to him—or losses to us—w-.ir-h, 

i‘* OJlr judgment, ne would have achieved if we had acq'hasced 7 i ~ -■ 

; de| r ee Sa :? n ,ot S ha?fon.)f eAih ° 0a ° £ 

Objectives? - - . ■ - 

Strategic change produced by Cuba would have been short-lived given 
planned increases in US ICB.M and Polaris deployment in 1063; refso®'^' 0 - 

elsewhere,^erlin«^° ** £ ° ll0V9d attempt" to achieve dramatic victory 

of q ( iniqh n . l 96 , 2 - Wa 3 o thU3 , a 2 Avertecl Crisis. Cuba 1962 is an examafco . 

, 3 y 111011 Sov victory would have consisted precisely in " i 

o^phase ?^ 3 a baSQ f ° r a substantivs victory in a subsequent crisis. ! 

Les Crises en Chains. (or? The Century of Crisis.) ■ j 

Noise and inference? \ y.- 

t ,More than 200 reports refer to presence 6n Cuba of missiles before 
Ja^ o2. -Numerous reports refer to construction activity ana equipment I 

ooserved during spring of 1V52 in areas where SA2-I sites were located 1 

Bu- e qh? OWSV 0 I, %f?h fcOSr ! ?h7 failed t0 reveal any such activity or equiom-t 

b-VnniTV 02 ^0 at thl3 r 0 P° rt reflected influx into Cuba,*'"' 1 

With s w ' 1 ?, eaJ,L 7 -y° 2 ’ of Sov personnel <$ana vehicles?) somewho conn-cte^ 

with the buildup beginning physically in late July. ~i 

. ((Hypothesis: A common pattern , like that in Cuba: Forerunners of ! 

•±at.er tnreat--pernaps personnel, rumors, phenomena not observable by air l 

nhhl r>139 bo e ^ a S 8 e rated agent reports of observable activity- 2) 1 

3 disprove presence of such activity, ana tend to discredit tot^lv ? 
.0 excessively (?) .tne agent reports; so that ( 3 ) later reports, i 

jVt ~ 9 r grounds, llnd preconceptions hardened against them, and reduced/ i 
-.la.jsa tendency even to accept ris;<3 ana costs of checkin®- <-h«m bv " I 

/-n / 3 'P ?en3i ° n ° f r li?ht3); ©specially- ir fUJ ‘phdtos co S 

rn „^ Paenomena^tnau serves as alternative explanation for reports. I 

Negative results from photos have—unriustif 1 abi v--a st-^n- • I 

effect on expectations comparable to that of positive results; arl 5 I 
nave excessive weight in undermining positive agent reports. { 



3* 


( (Hyp 11 follows automatically if It is the case (Mandelstam) tb*t 
top decision-makers (Ike?) really look seriously only at ohotos si 

the^onlT^ 6 ?^ r 8 P orTis ; then negative results from former are essential' ‘•t 
the only evidence considered. essentially 

reports^" &nalys ® timln S and content of data available only from agent 

ohoto? st^L^hS 6 ? 1 ® 110 ^ 6 Z alUate rslation of collateral sources and 
i* ? they bsln S b8s t used to complement each other’ )) 

b« w«^ lla J eral s ? urce f und ©ru3ed by top decision-makers? Should latter 

using other sources to invalidate totally the 
smoke r shown by collateral sources? - ^ iy ° ne 

Examine the total "noise" background of collateral sources 

to evSSca- " 3 which analysts, and deciaion-makers'bring 

to evidence* not only gross ones (SU wouldn't do it)) but detail q r>r 
linkages [licGt If SA*s come, can MH3M ! s be far behind?} 




Soutnard; 21 April 


Pomin toxd Scali, Sat morning (27 Oct) that K had not received 
repl^ iroai State before sending Sat. morning letter on Turkey-Cuoa 
Tms was Dlatantly untrue; Fomin got reply aoout 7 * 30-8 Friday ni ht 

before^ ^ ^ 5diats1 ^ * would LL haa it about ^2 nou^s" ? 
before broaacast of Turkey letter. ■ 

. Fomin know of a foulup in comm, or or delay in 

m^t^ha^ h° K at ° tn . er end? Coniaer delays in Moscow—Wasnington 

Hussian What was meaI ‘ s of transmission from 

Russian Emoaasy in Washington? flow does Hot line change this?)) 

Was wS totf 0I -- S ° 1 deal Friday ni « ht: before BtCo» meeting? 

Pridfv niV ?■ 1 wn ° “ ew by Saturday-Sunday? Did some see the 
fti d 7h S h '" 1 Uer without knowing of Scali; how did they internret 

to’scalf Tnl? tUrday tnat there had be ®h a Friday night answer 
ww+’ Fj - ect > a:i answer to the Friday night letter? -— 

received ZSJ&g*, ° f *F C °“’ * resid ^. ae%o whether K had 
received ^eply „o scali oelore sending Turkey letter? 

were other channels being used simultaneously. Dobrrain-py 

. ciro^ir'SrhSw 6 ^^ BriUsb ia ’ 

( (But how FooSt^SMp^sL^n tffue uU?))^ ^ 

letter ? 11 ' Deooa!eS5 what changed his mind 24 hours after Turkey 

So answer; the "signal of utmost alarm.» 

((t/ere there otner channels as well*? 

Was threat specific? Did it unequivocally go beyond increasing fh* 
blockade? Was it regarded by.JFX as absolute commitment^ ^vh^t did 

sent' re R^? S P T Jibl6y 5rOaa0le res P^es? When exactly was it 
sent Relation to concern over retaliation a a ain^t Turkey*? 

j. ■ ! - s possiDle tnere was direct answer Saturday ninht*? w 

('s" a thXnot t )f lrkey eV6r haTS bee “ specifically threatened?': * 
tumi^bMHf Lips 6 :?-; e e r 0 s f pL e cn?) * ll0Wed? Mediate 

quite so ?iSSv? el i S °f iSbt i y? i,hy are 211 Private comms held 
quite so tightly? Has there been bad past experience on this? 

?j b ? d h “ 0t aonsl f ersd possibility that B —2 shootdown, if aoci^nt 

^o^r^.:??f’«-’ 

compina?Sn_wi« D til' s ? 1 ai>peared la 

kvno on ExComm, others, knew of Sign al ? 


(See Pa.cnter) 




So* 21 April 


2 . 


Soutnard started stuoy with assumption that Saxsxhxdxsax the puolic 

r? C ? ra ”7 &nCL - GVen tile pri , vate record then available—dia not support 
Ad^nistration claims of deliberate Sov deception; ratner, that' 


into comm. and Admin 
Sov statements, had 

((Certainly Sept 11 
describing tne role 


etc. 


^•had simply erre^. in tneir interpretations o 
tailed to see their emphasis on purposes, 

statements and Gromyko statements lied in 
oi the Sov "specialists"—and hence were 


extremely misleading,,)) 

But S is now convinced that they were directly deceptive* 
((Does Dobrymn-Sorenson talk completely confirm this?)). 

S* Study started with a directive from McC to analyse what it 


whetaer?)) that we had done that had led ia K to 


believe 


was ((not 

tnat he coulu. get away with it* 

Rostow criticised that study emphasized what we had done rather 

rP** 6 P J eSSUres 0a K to do wnat he did (S thinks R* could not have 
mr t appendix, wmcn goes into tnis); out S thinks that former is 
more pertinent to examine, from point of view of learning from 
experience* ((? Kay be misleading.)) ' • 

* of Aug 1 62, pointing to pressures on 
K, c~ia possibility tnat they might lead him to; 1) improve 

' 1H 1 ?* p J e 5 sure on Berlin; or 3) increase Cuba 

as militant... base* But 1 and p aid not lead Rostov to preuict 

missiles m Cuba; rather, hi3 paper indicated building up Cuba as 
a base ior subversion* ^ y 

_. „ Q uestion is: do even the combination of pressures and reassuring 
signals ana up to a strong explanation of K action? I.e*, graced 
tnat they maxe K action.more procable than if they did not apply 

Xt ai&nl;y ' prooacle, or more.probable than not? '((lid 

* Ldth^Li.* 8 ?* asalns - * ns “reassuring signals, the disincentives 
.and she xmii inertia oi past Sov patterns?)) note that both 
signals and incentives were known to us well before iall of 1962* 

wny did they not lead to prediction of missiles? Should they hale? 
takin '»rpf o piauslDle hypothesis tnat int. comm* is inhibited from 

amount - !f? Gg Si - aal r full yi explicitly, or realistically into 
account, eiufltr consciously or in published results.)) 

havo S " taiaks tnat if he nad been estimating on Cuba, he too would 
ave predicted against missiles: possible out unlikely; because it 
would be.i rrational of Sovs to do it* ((Why? Is that still clear?)) 
t Tnus > his"explanation" still leaves action unlikely; he S 3 forced 
to regard it as "xrrationa 1 ": impulsive, erratic, wisnfil, recess? 
to rilo'- Uuas t0 tm Phasize: K probably 6 ave more weight, „ishful‘'y, 
that / 31&r;ais tna2i he snoala * He doesn’t consider as muon 

* re ur^ have given more weight to incentives-corsidered situation 
more urgent, alternatives worse—tnan he "snould." How about "l-st 
change" aspect? How auout effect of recent improvement tn balanc^)) 


1 How explain uiat missiles were transported clarde'? J -i -oiv > l . 

covertly? ** i.ae&oii^lj-^ out nop constructed 

2 How does installation and operation of s- 1 '-.*? -in r' 1 ,u 0 „ 

elsewhere • when SAMs have bean deplored*’ '/i^h Sn-H»? b Co,T f ar ® Hlth practice 
Have they ever activated 

3. Mo* Was Sept. 10 flight cancelled because of Chinat shootdown? 

t\ r? ^ 3 “? had “ - ** *, 

^ £Tse e „cl sews sfer* ??- — — 

3 altema^iva explanation? 

phJLfoTdLJa^’ac; 0 ^:’ 0 ^ 0 ^ ° r - *«*?> »«**•<« “ 

expectation that recon will continue 40 **• ' 

unexpected delays?) proc^a soon, ^ntn no adjustment for 

corresponded Wlo-Hf ^^ts°Beina“bs^d? n ^ l0 - W “ lf i VJ ose V 

^ssuJste^ee^lfSd^o^-^, r W S*. ^Iso 

to treat as if re^XYcras'h ta .^de„c r 

new •— 

or tatell. statements 'about 30°0cwl1o?! “ I ~ l04 5 °<*J 


7. Wh? knew of emergence of SAM system on 26-27 Oct in rrc? » . . ■ 

interpreted, at the time? Vfco analysed it for SxComm? ^ ^ 1 

in i!+ mght this have been related to shootdown of U-2 27 0e+’ t- 

in ^nat sequence, did news of this cmp in-? u c ' ° Cl '' ‘^ea, 

stages, by various people? ‘ * Was xt interpreted, in various 

9 r /‘ , ' hat ev i- s nce is there that SU considered con-e=imen^ *w, • • . . 

photography possible ? -rea con^lmeno -irom nxga-alt 

10. Is there reason to beiiev® that n-? t qc . :-j 

to aid-Sept? nat . • 7ll ^ lle 5 nid not come on ship prior 

■ I 

J itn ;h at other 3ov ooeratiors thi- . , 

r>r.e •i’ffe'-'>n«-»c ! -• •-- -x'- Lni ° heplo^nent be compand 9 ’n-* 

preparation foil, *iU ‘ ' 

Geo out of it? Was tais forasseabis .7sov--> tt L J- 3 '~-^ wo 

Sovs wouldn't put base here?) v . . u ‘' lj rsason J - or predicting 





The U-2 and the Crisis 

1. that was the relative importance of the roles of the photos in: 

a) Convincing intelligence, analysts? 

b) Convincing top Presidential advisors? 

c) Convincing th9 President? 

d) Catching the attention of advisors. President? 

e) Earlier, supporting negative beliefs as to missiles? 

f) Establishing the relative credibility of various informants? 

g) Establishing the need for further information? 

h) Convincing Congress; tns press; the public; allies; oovie^o; uw. 

(Dote problem; earlier unsuitability of photographic evidence to convince- 
these critics that missiles were not there; as in Missile Gap crisis.) 

(Note McNamara's attempt to use photos in this role, after all, to show 
that missiles had left; but note the costs of such comprehensive revelations, 
and limited positive effects). 

2. Photos, as information available to a limited group and not outside, 
create a "data differential" between that group and others including not 
QjiTy the nuolic but the stafx of the "eliue,". mis may be f8j.ls^L.ed in a 
systematic difference of opinion (e^g., if "outside" group has access^to, 

or is leaked, a part of the informaui 0 n availaole vO oxite, e^=^., colia.teral 
reports or corresponding journalistic sources: Keating), viiere "eliue^ is 
unable tc reveal that it has additional information, or unit it is., inus, 
the ..tiffarsnce appears to the critic and to observers as revealing simply 
a difference in interpretation of the same data, revealing in turn a uiixerence 
in preconceptions or goals. The photos (or other elite sources) nay either 
negate the other evidence—as prior to Aug. 2 9 , 62 (or xa curing 19?3-60) or 
suggest a different interpretation—as between Aug 29 and Get lU (SAiis)—or 
reinforce the other evidence—-as after Cot ili.. m the first case, tne Aanmistrati 0 
till seem lethargic, inattents ve, wishfully negligent, or bound by the inertia 
of preceonceptions, etc—particularly to those who do have access to 22 opposing 
data and thus have a claim to be recognized by public as "informed experts" 

(note legacy of Gaither Committee, particularly a...hiring 1953-6G; general 
position°of W Congressional critics and non-profit "experts"). There is, in fact, 
often enough a basis for this charge, and it isdifficult for the public to 
distinguish those cases in which this is not so (especially becasae security 
relating to the special information is often kept unusually well). 

~n latter two cases. Gov may be tempted to release pnotasx to support its 
case; but if it does not, it can now appear reckless, wishful, too ready to 
jump to conclusions on insubstantial evidence; fears as li e s to its probaole 
future "false alarm rate" nay arise, and precautionary measures taken by 
Allies and opponents. 

To guard the source of its special information, elite may even be forced 
to take actions counter-indicating their possession of it. (This may arise 
then the data-difierential refers to the existence of detailed plans or 
covert objectives, dote “ixon dilemma when JrX proposed aiding invasion of Cuba; 
ke dilemma when Stevenson proposed stooping tests? 










3c Different i^anr 2. 

re - nilt3 **» photos. ' 

spsoifie resorts fand '**&"'<* “«^rtl£u!'^L**" photos *«» 

point in tha s™ di~--?°”° 3 tnat f «il to confit-c V f.-’f 8 ’ ?° n trary to 
being dismantled 6 or ^ »!?<*«*• or to 

t & u genSn 0 ; srsr^ 8 ^ w&r aaM raat »*• 

o coruirm other evid^r^a i / evidence iron ^hn+n<? ^ 

levels of analysis Ir s o iven more weight at M-h l i °f even failure 

te «* thifShf *« it douU^f Or^e tSrf ?"~ 

... »*>«. the nhotne __ 


t . Bven ,here thephotos s*r,n i ..* 

tasre may be other ? 7 ne S a te some specific - 

plausible a oriori vh-r^ 1 V ypo^sseor broader u “ esis interest 

Proponents of the'earS? ^4 99 t^ tal1 tfcolS^hST* “ 

^ bi S&TS wwortx 

in the adeouacy of ^ 2 Ae Adn inistr»tion have^een'^as confid^T 01 ' cor!s i d9 ration 
ten us aboV4is ? W>» ifitj ' 


ces 


tell us about this7p 0 ^ ra ! e > prio , r to 

b) Hov m-h : ° ° :S ^IH3&? ’ ' ' "™ uuoa affair 

nissiles ware °® ^ ?laCSd ^ Photo evidence that all 


r - 


k 

r 


Can there be 5 *hard“ n. n 'no. ^ - 

highly specific hyoothesis ? 6 d a n5 sative nature, exceot a- ^i h- 

treated as beir=r a g ' • ‘ a f s P n .°tos that fail to s ho*- ^-p a ting to a 

~ “ ***’•* l£ *i> 9 7 distinctlyVo.id ^- rta ,“ - Dhen =nena 
■,u , J ao " ed °tnsr phenomena? 
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John. Wnitman; 

1« Process; OhE, BiiE, jsiii 


amount of coordination; role of PCI. 


2. Unprecedented; Hos cow panel, assignment of Whitman, sharp split 
netteen g DCI and Oi.E (roles of Harris, Kitcncock; Tiawell?) 

3. Issues on SHIE: likelihood of Sov military response; relative 
lixelinood oi strong response to invasion, limited military attacm. 


4» Feeling by 22 Oct on lively Sov response to limited, controlled 
Ub response* reaction to olocKade proposal. 

W* Reaction, to news (tola., M MCC was ri^ht" ) ; prior commitment to 
position because of &cC prodd ng of Kent„ 

6* Fear of effect on McC/OHE. 

7. Sa Do analysts get timely, vomprehensive info on private, verbal 
messages to SU? (laidnt Knowabout F-S). Do they ask, what tacit 
our whore posture and pattern oi behavior and statements 
affectxxig opponent’s expectations? 

Q. 



I 


Jonn Hyland: in EE/OUE (Eastern Europe; SLT) 5 June 

1. Initial attitudes in CIA estimate, 16-17 Oct. 

2. Reaction wnen told. 

3* Interplay ■with McC • (McC certainty; theory; a nut; Rusk reaction) 
4. memo over weekend; Kent attitude. 

3* Konler interview: acted as if didn't know. 

b. Turkeys our bass strategic territory, long before missiles put 
there; in Cuba, SU making free of "our" territory (what 
if they had created base, waited couple of years; eased in with 
subs, etc.) 

7* Attitude to news of 11-23‘s; feeing that SU was "testing," 
faster than expected. 

8. Si'JIE actually drafted last week in Aug (sure SAMs there). 

She McC rejected Cuban group SiilE, brought in EE to ©-nsider 
military buildup, possibility of missiles. 

9* McC attituae; wrong guesses. 

10. Theories Of Sov calculations 1) now accepting big risk;fegxzxag. 

2) Underestimating risk; p) Hyland: desperation, severely pressed 

by need for improvement (last cnance), led to wisnful underestimation 
of risk; 4) (my?) risk not underestimated; but badly played by K, 
good circumstances for US, good playing by US; 

11. Estimates'played small role; discredited; worked mainly for McC, 
didnt influence him muen; Pres relied on non-intell advisors and McC 
for predictions, didn t look to Estimates for predictions, anaLysis. 

12. McC desire to bomb, hawk (eagle); but, prediction (early) of 
strong SU reaction (bomb Thule; (Purlin, SEAsia, Turkey, Iran) to 
attack, especially if any Russian soldiers killed; tnought gov should 
prepare. 

13* K interview with Gandni; fake mobilization, deployment, alert, 
questionwxietner war would have followed. 


14* Ho ques.ion put to ORE on effect of action/preparation/ultimatum • 
(though memoto MCC, early, on ultimatum—-instead, of blockade; tnougnt 
tnis would only lean to counterpressure by SU$. Ho tendency to 
initiate s-.ch an estimate. If asked, would prouably not have believed 
in orilliantly effective style of handling. 

13* Sovs surprised (Zorin reaction; failure to hedge at all, e.g. , 
to install SAMS before letting us see missiles). Effectiveness of 
our secrecy; due to what? • Very bad "crisis management" by Sovs. 


16. Process; special group in ORE; work on estimates; work for McC; 


If* Process of producing SME, ME (proposal accepted by Kent; 
draft; considered oy roll'd; Hoard memoer chairman of est, in tell 
comm representatives (e.g,, Sonn) aid solicited, conference; USI3 


lo. Question of asking, in 
what wouia ib be wortu? 2) 

it; iumc mi,, n t mean t r-^.r, 


SME: 1) Hut 


Knat would 


o 


it 

f. 


suppose ire got away with it, 
odne ior nil to get away witn 


ori— i r. 


TJHA1 COULD KHRDSSCH37.HAV3 CONS TO: 


i 1. Deter overflights between July—Oct 62V Aug-Sept 62 

I 2. prevent JFK from co:rcaitting US to respond? 

‘ 3- Defuse US response between lii—22 Oct. 

1 Delay recognition of missiles and sites by U-2? 



$7* - f 






/<: 









VrHAX BIFFEEKI-iCES COULD HAVS 1-iAES A DIFFERENCE TO: 


. K •/ 1» K's expectations of US response; a) prior to decision; b) prior-to 

July 62; c) prior to mid-Sept 62; d) prior to Oct 22? 

2„. US interpretation of S’u motives, - 

3.- US expectation of SU response to various US counteractions, 

US willingness to blockade; b) to follow blockade with attack; c) to 
precede blockade by attack. 

5». Chance that Sov move would trigger ami unwarned IS strike.. 

6. JFK willingness to commit himself to resist offensive deployment. 



■V. 


7. Allied acceptance of US: a) failure to consult 

6) failure to inform earlier 
c ) proposed course of action 

d) more violent action 

e) trades, if proposed 


8." K*s degree of beliei in JFK*s public commitments; 
Cuba. 


in general; regardin 



9. US willingness to blockade (e. 
comple te ? ^rior-^AJiied.ciaina3.sdge^s 
UK attitude? 0£S acceptance?) 


g., belief that deploymen 


t was xussx 


;• “pub He y^ailie s ? 


10. JFK* s feeling of having been deceived by K. 

11. US willingness to overfly at all, Sett-Oct 62?. 

12. US disbelief that Sovs would move in ;I53Ms.' 


jf —. 








jrJ 




1JHAT I?: • 

3 l. U-2 overflight of Sakhalin of Aug 30 and Chinat loss of 8 Sept (relative 
importance of these?) had occurred prior to Aug 29? 

a) flight schedule *-.C Lpr'. 

b) conclusions/expectations on SAMs 

c) conclusions on missiles • 

d) relative weight to collateral sources 

e) sense of urgency; fever chart of crisis 

f) public assertions, commitments; subsequent response. 

2* hit SAMs had not been discovered Aug 2? (because of weather, coverage, etc.): 
Impact on: a) disbelief in collateral sources; 

b) expectation of missiles 

c) vjiilingness to check out later reports of missiles. 


3_ MRBMs had been discovered sooner, around mid-Sept?. (clearly non-operational) 
Impact on; (fewer) 

a) Shock, surmise; ' 

b) Willingness to attack immediately (higher, because safer, smaller; or less, 
because less shocking, less threatening?) 

c) Ability to persuade public and Allies of need for l) independent action; 

2) fast action; 3) violent action. 

d) Convergence within SxComm. - . . ’ ■ 

e) Im min ence of..deadline; effects of longer deadline. 


li_ KB3Ms had been discovered later, or had been installed faster and more 
completely: warheads, more missiles, complete sites, Enx2b5±Hd:ci3Uc r a) alert; 

(b) non-alert. 

Impact on: 

a) Relevance of blockade. 

b) Willingness to attack: increased threat vs. increased risk, difficulty, damage. 

c) Increased shock, and effects of this. 

d) Likelihood of fast, early response; and effects of this. 


5. JFK had not made public distinction between offensive/defensive? 
not implied commitment to resist offensive? 


Had 




, XHAS IF: 

o•- 21 K hud made deployment puolic, and preceded it with reassurin' 3, and 
jusvij.;-m- D.OJ3S and statements? (inducing Cuban request, allegations of 
US aggressive plans, assurance of Sov control, reference to Turke” freedom 
of seas... ) *'•’ 

a) Reaction of Allies, public; OAS. 

k) ^ffsco 0± mov 8, if successful, on SU bargaining improvement over Berlin 
(IF US had acquiesced, it would be under Allied pressure, lack of Sov~ 
deception or immediate threat, no explicit JFK commitment: no shock or o-nic 
reaction in fall >62; 

_ c ) Effect on domestic politics (lacking period of allegation and denial 
JirK commitments). * 


7» E had, prior to Oct ±k 22, leaked facts and reassurances to US Allies 
e.g., Britain? 9 


8. K had given no grounds for charging deception? X had actu all y informed 
JFK privately? 


9. Keating and others had not charged presence of missiles? Presence of 
buildup? “ 


10. Deployment had taken place in 1961, prior to exposure of Missile Gap? 
Alter exposure of Missile Gap? 

11. ±£± 2 x Gastrol had exposed, denounced U-2 flights prior to Aug 29? After 
Aug 29? Activated SAMs? Fired SAM? Shot dovin U-2? 


Questions for HcOenrge Sundy 


1. *ever chart of expectations, concerns. 

f Q U “ C n ™ expiations of: various Sov statements; Seot 28 l»*ter- 

Sovietologists; own apprecia'tion’ 

ssif:s%; 

recon; on their estimates? Conscious estimate of their willingness to deceive? 

It. Why not more specific queries on private channel, or to Dobrynin? 

leading to Sept ti statement? Relation to NSW 181’ 

antweAo Sufical o°p P Sion?) rrent; h °" ““ « *** kV bow much 

if S-.CC9 ctat-ion ox NRixiis hsd. been. bi p ct -if* u ^ - 

if Sovs had introduced missiles elsewhere;'if pu^ higfc? ar ° md ’' 

Ej-fect on later problems. r oc ?nmc,oc' a.t, tt?v _* 

* r^spqn^es, oi these JFK warnings, commitments. 

8» .President's response; above, VJhere was he Sunday night? Wira 

Reaction to deception; interpretation of Sov motives in deception?’ 

10. VJhat If: a) no deception; b) no'^res commitments (e.^., no Keat-in^)* r ) 5 ni „ 
they^told^Allies; AUg “ St; Pre - S =- Dt statements; pre Oct lit]’ pre Oct 22?° 4a't if 

W J a J’ n if S ° vs had ex P lo ited SAMS or protest to stoo b-2s? Role incidents 
on Sept 10 meeting. What if missiles had been discovered e^rlie-? Fe=r o’' ±rc±d^ 
before election; effect of Debiynin Seot 6 reassurance? - mciuen, 

12. What if missiles hadn’t been found till they and SAMs were operational? 

13. _ Distribution of Sept 28 letter. Interpretation; effect cn later exo-cta+ion- 
(c S ., on Sov resistance to Dlockace; on Sov interference in Berlin.) . * ■ 

Sva comalut? *° i ** >UU ** "***' Wat «**» '*«• triggered? How would It 
% # * ' ' 
lh. Decision‘to focus on K/Su rather than Castro; who, when, why? ; 

lb. Decision to emphasize deception in private communications to K, then and later. 

17 • T ?X°- UeBCe of attitudes on trades as means of rettir-r -issil-s out* what 
•”»* «• Saturday.cftcfuoon, evculng.' Wh,^.^Sata dtLiv,? 

lo. Wnsn would we have released word on Il-23s? 

i 

? OUld SS . t .rt a; t l ' i , fc - h lt? fllin’t hs believe threet.o? 

'““ n fc ** P iCK U P thl3 posmoility? Wnat finally convinced him? j 


Sunday questions: . 

. . ' . w „. ,-iiH p! potion fi<rure in Administraticn state-s, 

20.. Ho,iaia eie-uo- .i B wc 

resconses, recon, dissemination, ? 

91 Whv wasn’t recon increased from July, in view of: a) SU buildup; peculiar 
i l±-e c3 ce SU oers ted (how were these read?)] n) i-xCona; 

d) "cor^itmsnt Vo surveillance; e) bad weather; f) iinmihent loss of overheaa recon? 


22. How could H have improved his chances? 

23. Have procedures of SG changed since Cuoa? 

21,: YJfet thinking fed been done by SO, Pres, on what vje sight do-and^h OT effective 
it might be—prior to Sept b, 13 statements, or oetween Sept 20—Cc u lo. 

What if K had not gotten out, or shot more planes, Sunday morning? 

Ch^ces of initiative on trade? Arguments against trade, Saturony mgnt? 

26. Interpretation of F-S; (other? RFK-Ddo, Thompson-Dob?) Friday night letter; 
Saturday morning letter. 

27 ' Expectations of effect of ultimatum. Interpretation of shootdown* Attitude 

toward political track as of Saturday afternoon. 

28. What surprised Khrushchev during crisis; why? What did he expect? 

29. What surprised ExComm members during crisis; any of their own or eacn others* 
reactions? Allied reactions? Continued SJ deception? SU backdown:: ^ 

How well would our own moves have been foreseen earlier? e.g., ^residential 

choices. 

30. Intelligence process in retrospect. Sensitivity over recon incidents;^ ■ 
restrictions on dissemination (good?); skepticism toward McCone, agents, reiu^ges, 
ccndidence in SI; assumptions on speed on Sovs movements; 

31„ Private channel in retrospect: before crisis. 

32. Had we ''overcommunicated 1 * a concern for legality (were they too reassured by 
the legality of their actions and the illegality of ours?): i.e., had we failed 
to communicate conditions under which we would pursue "illegal" action to proect 
our power and security? 


Questions for McNamara 

' t ; 


X. Fever chart of expectations, early August on. 


2. Attitude to Sept h statement) reserve authority; Sept 13 
necessary? 

3. Evaluation of political implications, motives. 


|j, Vmat if exnectation of missiles had been somewhat higner? 

5. Attitude to McCone's predictions. 


6 . Relative influence of: estimates; McCone; Sov statements; own_ev. 
other "experts". 

65 : Influence of U-2 incidents on Sept 10 decisions. 

7 . On first learning (when?): a) surprise; b) reaction; c) view of a. 
considerations, payoffs, expectations; 


8 . Attitude on: immediate strike; warning; political route/ traces; air s 
after blockade; likelihood of K backdown. When did blockade strixe (uhrea 
emerge? 


9 . F-S, Friday night letter; interpretation. Saturday morning, letrer. 

Role in fashioning response. Interpretation of U-2 sfcootdown. Altitude on 
miss rendering I?3I-is non- operational, removing them: Saturday night; Sunday. 


10. Importance of getting missiles out; importance o* - method; why? .11 lit ary 
vs. colitical motives. 


XX. Who did early calculation cn requirements for air strike, effects? 
How close was Pres to What would have triggered it? 

xl, . . 

12. What if R hadn't backed down, or shot more planes, nunc ay morning. 



13 * W T as blockade/preparation for strike seen as likely to get missiles cut? 
What hopes for ultimatum? 


lit. Specific basis for fear of retaliation against Turkey; probability? 






*****_ 2 . ,, ;. .,- |1 .,„.^,^.,^ - . -•-■*-«- . -~-U- 


Questions* for 3 and M: 

1. How did the authors' own guesses or preconceptions change in the course 
of their study? What new patterns emerged in th.s course of it? What 
hypotheses were disconfirmed? 



What*divergent, or invalid, beliefs were found to be held by other dtudents 
and by participants? What "wrong lessons" may have been learned? 


3- What conclusions are sensitive to information not available then to 
participants, or.to some important participants? To public? 

b. What sorts of data did not authors not have adequate access to? What sorts 
couldn't they refer to? 

What questions are left hanging? What major uncertainties remain? 

6. What impressions were acquired as to patterns of dispute, inference or 
behavior that have also arisen in other crises? 

7. What agency differences emerged in interpretation, prediction, policy, 
management: prior to and during crisis? 

3. How well do staff and agency inputs to SxComm reflect the actual preoccup¬ 
ations, goals, predictions of members? 

9. What did individual ExComm members fear , if they did nothing? - 
Source/evidence fort 

1) -^featasaiBBBssr-that K intended to nsm improve strategic balance. 

Any chance that actual changes in balance of spring ‘62 seemed to make 
venture safer (than in fall ‘61, for example)? 



li. How would missile deployment have "strengthened K*s bargaining position" 
over Germany? What circumstances were critical to this; what would hqve 
affected result? 

e.g., was it important to present US with surprise? How would disclosure, 
have been made? was it important to surprise U.3. Allies? , 

Would X have expected JIX to commit himself in Sept? lax Might K have 
avoided this...by reducing secrecy, by private disclosure, public disclosure? 

What alternative modes of haaisy procedure were open to X, and why 
were they probably rejected (if considered)? 


Ml 
















Questions for RFK 

lo Fevsr chart of expectations, concerns, from early August. 

2. Discussion with K; discussion with Dobrynin, early August; Sept-Oct? Wemcons? 

3. Role in NSAK 181; attitude on Sept h statement; Reserve authority; • Vihat 

MRBMs thought somewhat more likely? „ 

ho Reaction to Dobrynin Sent 6 statements; SU Sept 11 statement; reason ior 
US Sept 13 statements. How were Sov statements interpreted?' (including Sept 28) . 

5. Interpretation .of Sov .deception.; what was effective; wferisxx how much did it 

influence; reaction on learning of deception; effect on our problem, responses; 
interpretation of Sov motives* 1 —^ ? 

6. Bolshakov story. Memcon? Was this “private channel" referred to ny JFK? 

7» Interpretation of JFK problem, as of Oct 16. 

8. Attitude on air strike after blockade; trades. 

30 . Interview of Oct 27; relation to U-2 shootdown; exact timing; specificity of 
action threatened; what was contemplated; any reassurances,? Degree of hope? 

9. Influence of F-S conversations; interpretation Friday night of letter; reaction, 
interpretation of Saturday morning letter; considerations leadingro bo response. . 

11. What killed trade Saturday night; postponed? 

12» Interpretation of why K got out®..Sunday morning. 

13: What if: a) no deception; b) use of SA Ms to keep out recon; c) K told allies; 
(would smaller number of KRBMs havd made, a difierence?); 

*1 ytt ^ ^ _— p * S'/*’ » •’ * 

lh. How did public warnings, commitments affect JFK problem? Political aspects? 

15. -What reaction to having only: Kigs; H-28>s; troops? Subs? 

16. Evaluation now of immediate air strike; how close isms did Pres come; what . 
would have triggered? 

1?. Why had ^communication” with K failed? Evaluation now of comm process. 

18. How did RFK, JFK.see election issues: Aug-Oct; Oct 16? 

19. Evolution of blockade—preparation approach; expectations of success in 

getting missiles out; attitude on political route, 

Bav of Pigs? 

a) reports available? 

b) Who judged operation could be deniable? 

20. Role of F-S; evolution of tactic of reply to letters; reaction to U-2 inCIDEUts. 
















Questions for RFK 

I, Fever chart of expectations,, concerns, from early August. 

2 „ Discussion with K; discussion "with Dobrynin, early August; Sept-Oct? Memcons? 

3. Role in NSAM 181; attitude on Sept U statement; Reserve authority; * -- 

MRBMs thought somewhat more likely? 

Uo Reaction to Dobrynin Sept 6 statements; SU Sept 11 statement; reason for 
US Sept 13 statements. How were Sov statements interpreted? (including Sept 2 oj 

5. Interpretation of Sov deception; what was effective; wkxdnac how much did it. 

influence; reaction on learning of deception; effect on cur problem, responses; 
inter or 3 1, at ion of Sov motives. ^ - 

* o w 

6 . Bolshakov story. Memcon? Was this "private channel” referred to by JFK? ■ 

7. Interpretation of JFK problem, as of Oct 16. 

8 . Attitude on air strike after blockade; trades. 

2.0. Interview of Oc't 27; relation to U-2 snootdown; exact timing; specificity, en¬ 
action threatened; what was contemplated; any reassurances.? Degree of hope? 

9. Influence of F-S conversations; interpretation Friday night of letter; reaction, 
interpretation of Saturday morning letter; considerations leading to US response. 

II. What killed trade Saturday night; postponed? 

12 . Interpretation of why K got out... Sunday morning? • ; ... \ 

13: What if: a) no deception; b) use of SA Ms_ to keep out recon; c) K told allies; 
(would smaller number of MRBMs have made a difference?); 

r\/JCj ^>p -*'T* ** ' 

H;. How did public warnings, commitments affect JFK problem? Political aspects? 

15. What reaction to having only : Migsy Il-28's; troops? Suds? 

16. Evaluation now of immediate air strike; how close fcsxs: did Pres come; what 
would have triggered? 

17* Why had ^communication" with K failed? Evaluation now of comm process. 

18. How did RFK. JFK.see election issues: Aug-Oct; Oct 16? 

19. Evolution or blockade—preparation approach: expectations of success in 
getting missiles out; attitude on political route. 

3ay of ..Pigs:. 

a) reports available? 

b) Wad. judged operation could be deniable.-' 

20. Ral* of F-S; evolution of tactic of reply to letters; reaction to U-2 inCIDEHts, 
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Questions for McGeurge Bundy 


1. £ever chart of expectations, concerns. 

2. Relative influence on expectations of: various Sov statements: Sent 28 letter* 
Sept 11 statement; McCone; estimates; n igh-level Sovietologists; own appreciation’ 
oj. bov goals^ psrceptions^ tactics. 

3. *»t influential "deception". Private channel mentioned by JFK. Any little- . 
knoxm Sov statements on deception; on their expectation that we would discover by~ 

recon; on their estimates? Conscious estimate of their willingness to deceive? 

k* Why not more specific queries on private channel, or to Dobrynin? 

i lI °^ ve3 ^ _ sx P sc y 3 'ti c ^s leading to Sept h' statement? Relation to NSAM 181? 

sp 3 warning? (How much deterrent; how much reassurance, on Seot U; how much 
answer to political opposition?) 

if ? f «sa* had higher? e.g., if McCone had been around; 

ii Sovs had inuroduced missiles else-where; if estimates had put higher? 

6. Effect on later problems, responses, of these JFK warnings, commitments. 

7. Personal response to news: surprise, emotion, interpretation, view of r- e3 pcns=>s. 
Had suspicion been growing? Who did McG tell? What did he do, think about? 

8. President's response; above. Where was he Sunday night? Sfea 

■9. Reaction to deception; interpretation of Sov motives in deception? 

10. TfJhat if: a) no deception; b) no ^res commitments, (e.g., no Keating); c) Sovs 

had informed JFK: August; Pre-Sept statements; pre Oct llr; pre Oct 22? What if 
they told Allies; ' " ~.. 

11. What if Sovs had exploited SAMS or protest to stop U-2s? Role of incidents 

on Sept 10 meeting. What if missiles had been discovered earlier? Fear of inciden 
before election; effect of Debrynin Sept 6 reassurance? 

.12. What if missiles hadn’t been found till they and SAMs were operational? 

13. Distribution.of Sept 28 letter. Interpretation; effect on later expectations 
(e*g», on Sov resistance to blockade; on Sov interference in Berlin.) 

lit. How close to immediate air strike? what would have triggered? How would it 
have come out? ' ... 

1$, Decision'to focus on K/SU rather than Castro; who, when, why? 

lb. Decision to emphasize deception in private communications to K, then and later. 

17« Sequence of attitudes on trades as means of getting missiles out* what 
was JCEK's desire on Saturday afternoon, evening. 0 What ^arguments were decisive? 

lo. When would we have released word on Il-28s? 

19. Why did K think he could get away with it? why didn’t he believe threats? 
wny didn't we pick up this possibility? What finally convinced him? 




Sunday questions: 


HnTr did election figure in Administration statarra 

20.. vaasbcaBcaiflafiKW^^ Ho ' ; dld e± 

responses, recon, disseminauxon, • 

21, vihy wasn't recon increas ed f ^°® S^e°rLd’)f 

*> loss of 0Tarheai reconJ 


22. How could K have improved his chances? •' . 

23. Have procedures of SG changed s-!.n>~e ^uoa. 

ef£so "" 

S£«.ft£5S?S&* 

26. Interpretation of F-S; (other? BFK-Dob, Thompson-Dob?) Friday night letter,- 
Saturday morning letter. 

27. ■ Expectations of effect of ultimatum Interpretation of shootdom. Attitude 
tq-wardpolitical track as of Saturday afternoon. 

28. What surprised Khrushchev during crisis; why? What did he expect? 

29 What surprised ExCorai members during crisis; any of their am or each others- 
nattiSsP^lSId reactions? Continued SO deception? SU backdown? .. . ■ 

Sot nelfvould our .» moves have been foreseen earlier? e.g., Presidential 

choices* 

. -5Q intelligence process in retrospect. Sensitivity over rscon incidents? 
restrictions 8 ™ dissemination (good?); skepticism toward McCone, agents, refugees; 
confidence in SI; assumptions on speed on Sovh movements, 

31 . Private channel in retrospect: oefore crisis. . 

32 Had we' '‘overcommunicated'’ a concern for legality (were they too reassuredoy 
III locality S ?heir actions and the illegality of ours?): i.e., nad we failed 
to^communicate~conditions under which we would pursue "illegal'’ action to proect 

our power and security? 


Questions for McNamara 

I . Fever chart of expectations, early August on. 

2o Attitude to Sept h statement; reserve authority; Sept 13 statements. Was crisis 

necessary? .... 

3 . Evaluation of political implications, motives. 

ij.. What if expectation of missiles had been somewhat higher? 

5. Attitude to McCone's predictions. - 

6. Relative influence of: estimates; McCone; Sot. statements; own evaluations; 

other "experts". . 

6a* Influence of U-2 incidents on Sept 10 decisions. ^. 

7 . On first learning (when?): a) surprise; b) reaction; c) view of alternatives, 

considerations, payoffs, expectations; 

8 . Attitude on: immediate strike; warning; political route/ trades; air striKe- 
after blockade; likelihood of K backdown. When did blockade—stride (threat) ^atuem 

‘emerge? • 

9. F-S, Friday night letter; interpretation. Saturday morning letter. 

Role in fashioning response.- Interpretation-of U-2 shootdown. Autitude on 
Kiss rendering IRBMs non- operational, removing them: Saturday night, Sunday. 

-10. Importance of getting missiles out; importance of method; way? ; Military . 
vs* political ^motives# 

II. Who did early calculations on requirements for air strike, effects? 

How close was Pres to that? What would have triggered' it? ■ 

12 * vihat if K hadn't backed down, or shot'more planes, Sunday morning? 

13 . Was blockade/preparation for strike seen as likely to get missiles out? 

What hopes for ultimatum? 


1 U. Specific basis for fear of retaliation against Turkey; probability? 




John Whitman; 


1* Process; OfiE, BEE, USIB 


amount of coordination; role of DCI. 


2. Unprecedented; HGStow panel, assignment of Whitman, sharp split 
uetv.een & DCI and Oi.E (roles of Harris, Hitchcock; Unwell?) 

Issues on SMIE: likelihood of Sov military response; relative 
likelihood of strong response to invasion, limited military attach. 

4. Peeling by 22 Oct on likely Sov response to limited, controlled 
US response, reaction to blocKade proposal. 


5. W. deaction to news (tola, "MCC was right" ) ; prior commitment to 
position because of 2ficC prodd ng of Kent. 

6. pear of effect on/ McC/OHE. 

7. &a Do analysts get timely, vomprehensxve info on private, verbal 
messages to SU? #didnt hnowabout P—S). ISO they ask, what tacit 
i^i® is our whole posture and pattern of behavior and statements 
affecting opponents expectations? 

8 . 


i 


John Hylands in EE/OHE (Eastern Europe; SU) 3 June 
£xa 

1. Initial attitudes in CIA estimate, 16-17 Oct. 

2. Reaction when told. 

3* Interplay with McC• (McC certainty; theory; a nut; Rusk reaction) 

4. memo over weekend; Kent attitude. 

3. Konler interview: acted as if didn't know. 

b. Turkey: our bass strategic territory, long before missiles put 
there; in Cuba, SU making free of' "our" territory (what 
if they had created base, waited couple of- years; eased in with 
subs, etc.) 

7. Attitude to news of Il-26's; feeling that SU was "testing," 
faster than expected, 

6. SRIE actually drafted last week in Aug (sure SAMs there), 
iix McC rejected Cuban group SRIE, brought in EE to outsider 
military buildup, possibility of missiles. 

9. McC attitude; wrong guesses. 

10. Theories Of Sov calculation: 1) now accepting big riskjhssaxsx 
2) Underestimating risk; 3) Hyland: desperation, severely pressed 

by need for improvement (last cnance), led to wishful underestima-tion 
of risk; 4) (my?) risk not underestimated; but badly played by K, 
good cireamsranees for US, good playing by US; 

11. Estimates'played small role; discredited; worked mainly for McC, 
didnt influence him much; Pres relied on non-intell advisors and McC 
for predictions, didn t look to Estimates for predictions, analysis. 

12. McC desire to bomb, hawk (eagle); but, prediction (early) of 
strong SU reaction (bomb Thule; (Berlin, SEAsia, Turkey, Iran) to 
attack, especially if any Russian soldiers killed; tnought gov should 
prepare. 

13* K interview with Gandni; fake mobilization, deployment, alert., 
questionwaether war would have followed. 

14* Ho ques.ion put to ORE on effect of action/preparation/ultimaturn, 
(tnough memoto MCC, early, on ultimatum—-instead of blockade; tnougnt 
inis would only lean to counterpressure by SU$. Ho tendency to 
initiate such an estimate. If asked, would prooably not have believed 
in brilliantly efiective style of handling. 

13* Sovs surprised (Zorin reaction; failure to hedge at all, e.g., 
to install SAMS before letting us see missiles). Effectiveness of 
our secrecy; due to what? Very bad "crisis management" by Sovs. 

16. Process; special group in ORE; work on estimates; work for McC; 

17. Process of producing So IE, RIE (proposal accepted b$ Kent; 
draft; considered fay Bo^-rd; Board memoer chairman of est, in tell 
comm representatives (e.g., Sonn) aid solicited, conference; USI3 

IS. Question of asking, in SRIE: 1) 'But suppose he got away with it, 
what would it be worth? 2) Wnat would it take for him to get away with 



Soutnard: 21 April 


Fomin fold Scali, Sat morning (27 Oct) that K had not received 
repljf from State before sending Sat. morning letter on Turkey-cuoa. 
Tnis was blatantly untrue; Fomin got reply about 7:30-8 Friday nignt 
muso have sent it immediately, K would have had it about 12 nours ? 
before broadcast of Turkey letter. 

((.Bnt: might romin know of a foulup in comm, or or delay in 

K at otner end? Coniaer delays in Moscow—Washington 
Might K have been unavailable? What was means of transmission from 
Russian Emoassy in Washington? How does Hot Line change this?)) 

((Who knew ox Scali deal Friday night: before ExComm meeting*? 

Was ExComm told? Who knew by Saturday-Sunday? Did some see the 
Friday night letter without knowing- of Scali; how did they interpret 
knew on Saturday that there had been a Friday night answer 
to Scali; in effect, an answer to the Friday night letter? 

What were beliefs of Ex Comm, President, as to whetner K had 
received reply to Scali before sending Turkey letter? 

Were other channels being used simultaneously: Dobrynin-RK, 
Dobrynin—Thompson, Kohler-Gromyko? (Pachter). Were British in 
circuit? Friday night? Saturday? 

S» believes: K got Scali reply Friday night, and this reassured him 
that US, interested in negotiating this deal, was unlikely to 
take violent action immediately; K had time to try Turkey deal. 

((But how aoout Scali. emphasis on “little time' 1 ?)) 

Question then becomes; What changed his mind 24 hours after Turkey 
letter? 

S. answer: the "signal of utmost alarm." (See Pachter) 

((Were there other channels as well? 

Was threat specific? Did it unequivocally go beyond increasing the 
blockade? Was it regarded by JFK as absolute commitment? What did 
he foresee as possible, probable responses? When exactly was it 
sent? Relation to concern over retaliation against Turkey? 

Is it possible there was direct answer Saturday night? flight 
retal. against Turkey ever have been specifically threatened?- 
(S. thinks not). 

Why dicin' t K use more of period allowed? (Analogy; immediate 
turning baek of snips after speech?) 

tKWhy is signal held so tightly? Why are all private comms held 
quite so tightly? Has there been bad past experience on this? 

S. had not considered possibility that U-2 shootdown, if accident, 
mi^ht have’ frightened K. (liote Pachter: according to RK, it did 
determine JFK to increase recon and blockade. Ana...?) 

((How would "signal" of dismantling Turk missiles have appeared in 
combination witn tnis? Wmuia Was tnis considered? 

Who on ExComm, others, knew of Signal? 



2 . 


jSo. 21 April 

3®utnard started stud,/ with assumption that Saxsxhxixxax the puolic 
record—and even tne private record tnen available—die. not support 
Administration claims of deliberate Sov deception; ratner, that 
mt. comm and Admin. had simply erre^ in tneir interpretc-tiens ox' 

Sov statements, had lailed to see their empnasis on purposes, etc. 

((Certainly Sept 11 statements and Grojayko statements lied in 
describing tne role ol the Sov "specialists”—and hence were 
extremely misleading.)) 

But S is now convinced that they were directly deceptive. 

((Does Dobrynin-Soreason talk completely confirm this?)) 

S* Study started with a directive from KcC to analyse what it 
was ((not, whether?)) that we naa aoae that had led h K to believe 
that he could get away with it. 

Rostov criticised that study emphasized what we had done rather 
than tne pressures on K to do wnat he did (S thinks R. couia not have 
read appendix, wnich goes into this); out S thinks that former is 
more pertinent to examine, from point of view of learning from 
experience. ((? Kay be misleading.)) 

Rostov points to his memo of Aug '62, pointing, to pressures on 
K, and possioility tnat they might lead him to; 1) improve 
strategic baxance; 2) put pressure on Berlin; or 3) increase Cuba 
as militant base. But 1 and 3 did not lead Rostov to preuict 
missiles in Cuoa; rather, hi3 paper indicated building up Cuba as 
a base for subversion. 

Question is; qo even the combination of pressures and reassuring 
signals add up to a strong explanation of K action? I.e., granted 
that they make K action more prooaole tnan if they did not apply, 
ao they make it highly prooacle, or more probable tnan not? ((and 
how do they weighx against the unreassuriag signals, the disincentives 
: and the xxxxx inertia of past Sov patterns?)) Rote tnat both 
signals and incentives were known to us well before iall of 1962; 
why did they not lead to prediction of mis3ile3? Should they have? 

Ui^ a plau3iole Hypothesis tnat int. comm, is innioited from, 
taking "reassuring signals" fully, explicitly, or realistically into 
account, either consciously or in published results.)) 

S. thinks tuat if he nad been estimating on Cuba, ne coo would 
have predicted a & ainst missiles; possiole cut unlikely; Because it 
would be irracional oi Sovs to do it. ((Why? Is that still clear?)/ 
Tnus; nis"explanation" still leaves action unlikely; he S 3 forced 
to regard^it as "irrational"; i.upiLsite, erratic, wishful, reckless. 

US. tends to empnasize; K prouaoly gave more weignt, .isnfuliy, 
to reassuring sigxxals tnan he should. He doesn't consiuer as much 
that K may nave given more weight to incentives—cor.£iaered situation 
more urgent, alternacives worse—tnan ne "suould." How about "last 
cnange" aspect? How aoout effect of recent improvement in balance?)) 










■2* Saras' pacer oi 12-1Q r^f , 

chat intexl. snoula gc msag ■,:g n , ? < T ea,rxier hilsuiaa thesis 

actions; but also, role tr* - th® iiol3fc r consequences of U.S. 
nu@si_ouaii, n 4.;. •,. ,. , ‘■" u * i - s P'J-ts iiZH into of ima~inin - arn 

o. pollticies. While atm .. *J7® la °. ana 


actions; 1U 

quasi-evaluating u.a. politides" X ^° 01 laa s liii ^ ai 

missiles as unlikely, he was as*in -. regarding tneir 

m, What might we ao, and what would the like^ 03 * they did pufc tnea 
cneae action., ^ SO, Cubans, alhes, neut^s? J eSp0nses ° e 


(( How could the Sovs have achieved a fair - . 

tney nave prevented a US crisis_hv ^nm, • ° accompli? How could 

notnin s to be done , 1 too late no roan* 1 - C ' U ^ US tna ^ ’There was 
to a vert undesirea change in the status^uo to actloa » 30 opportune 
delayed our discovery: staved our ho - ' Hov could c hey have 

action, reduced incentives? W; lacreased risks to L of 

Did they know^hat^^took^^i-ht the- h direct attack 03 missiles? 

• ni^nt Chejr nave aone it? 11 

Daraz; 

Ztoll ^ook^ss^iu^eiTtha^u 0 * Satellite! tent would have 
It would still look like l -first" ihrhi 1 ”* tnea iata Cu ° a : yet. 
Still be outside tne Warsaw Pact a ° n i m * a 8wit °h: ht would 
n r t really, yet, fully within tne Bloc 7 Wlth ° ut an fiance, 
with an unreliable-leader. - . ^ ’ 1 suca a i03 5 distance, 

as opposed e to a other J locatioI“ t tSeu°fullJ till f aisalies int ° Cuba, 
various incentives so clear now tn to lally . lnto account? The 
were these former oattern* held to ?® utdara? ' Ana how reliaole 
experience, was tn^ very zoTi 0 n tLt% T reiia ^ a ,- onpast 
patterns'*?)).. . 00103 o3 at k aoesnSt- bream from, his 

was: 0 K?s a S:c1iSn Castro in thesis 

much more predictable - his reaction if ^ 1 ; aairecc challenge was 
ultimatum much less so. conirorted wi th'a direct 















December 29, 1962 


Dear Mr. President: 

The Ambassador from Turkey presented an interpreation 
of Khrushchev’s behavior in the Cuban crisis that might 
interest you; namely, that Khrushchev didn’t know the 
difference in U.S. behavior between a Presidential and a 
Congressional election year. 

He observed Khrushchev closely in New York in the fall 
of 1960 when he represented Turkey at the U.N. General 
Assembly. He noted then the impact on Khrushchev of seeing 
the U.S. rudderless during the election campaign, without 
even Lodge in attendance. Ha recalled that Jerry Wadsworth 
was moved into the breech. Khrushchev disported himself 
freely in that atmosphere. Ha is convinced that Khrushchev 
thought the same disarray would prevail during the election 
campaign of 1952. v-.-I. 

We can leave it to the historians to check it out- 

May I add a word. I remember with admiration the depth 
of your concern for the Cubans on the beach at the worst of 
the April 1951 affair, the night of the Congressional 
reception, when there was occasion for many other things to 
be on your mind. And I know that personal concern never left 
you.. Their return now is thus doubly gratifying. 

A Happy New Year. 


Faithfully yours. 



The President 


Washington, D. C 





















Nev York Times Mag, Nov. 16, 1362 

hr. K said that even tuou s n ne nad haa many diff culties witn 
General Eisennower, ne was certain tnat, if Eisenhower were 
president at this time, the proolem of Cuba would nave been 
handled ina mucn more mature manner. He stated he would nate 
to oeiieve tnat President neuneay’s decision was due to the fact 
that we were naving elections in tne near future in the US. 

In any event, ne ooserved ires. Kennedy nad embarked on a very, 
very dangerous policy, wnetner because of American histrionics 
or the -resident’s youtn. 








■April 25, 1953 

1332 Cu ’ oa Quarantine Criticised and Defended at Law- 
Parley 


By AUTUDN7 LEWIS 

Special to the New York Times 


Cuba 

the 


»/ASiilNG 
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merican 


TON, April 2 d -- Last fall’s quarantine 
ised and denounced toda^l at a meeting of 
Society of International Law. 



Prof. Quincy 7/rig 
the principal critic, 
move to force removal 
illegal and dangerous 


ht of Columbia Univ 
He said President 
of Soviet missiles 
unilateral action.” 


ersity was 
Kennedy’s 
had been M 


an 


^ M By the quarantine,” Professor Wright said, ’’the 
Un^ed Spates resorted to forcible action that cannot 
be justified with our obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. You cannot reconcile the oosition 
we took with the obligation to settle all disputes bv 
peaceful means." ‘ 


Dean Acheson, former Secretary of State, said the 
quarantine was not a "legal issue" at all in the way 
that phrase should be understood. 

Issue EeId ’Above Law’ 

. ' ” In our system," he said, "the survival of states 

is above law—it must be." 

Mr. Acheson suggested that no lawyer could really - 
have said, in October, whether the quarantine was 
"legal" or "illegal." The law, he said, simply does 
not deal with sucn questions of ultimate nower——cower 
that comes close to the sources of sovereignty. 

As a historical example he mentioned the -refusal 
of the Court of King’s Bench in the 14th Century to 
pass on the validity of the Duke of York’s claim to 
the English Crown. The question was too much one 
of power, not of principle. 

'-t^ i 3 harmful to believe," Mr. Acheson said, "that 
nations have accepted restraints on their sovereign 
power tnat prevent them iroa saving a way of life 
that respects law. 


yi cannot believe that there are Principles' ox 
xav/ that say we must accept destruction ox our wav 
O-l liie—I just cannot believe it." 

Mr. Acheson said international law did olay a 
part in the Cuban quarantine strategy and development 
—the important procedural role that law often plays. 

Legal considerations were involved in the st^ps 
xor approval, of the quarantine by the Organization 

Ls sal avenues, Mr. Acheson said, 
Pv-xmitted wise delay and consideration of the views 
Ox other governments. 

Abram J. Chayes, legal adviser of the State 
department, said "law was an important consideration" 

1 TTn-iilH q -? rantln f decision. The long-run goals of the 
United states, he said, v/ould have been damaged by 
a cynical disregard for law. J 

Mr. Chayes asserted that the quarantine was 
sustainable under established principles of interna— 
tional law. He relied primarily, as Governments of¬ 
ficials have m comments since the episode, on the 
authorization of the O.A.S. - 

?P wever ’ Chayes, like Mr. Acheso} declared 

c it was loolish to ask such questions as, *'W^s 
tne quarantine legal?" He said the first year of law 
scnool was supposed to teach lawyers not to ask gen¬ 
eralized questions like that. 

- ,. J n .donestxe law, Mr. Chayes said, the whole effect 
of^tne judicial system.is to refine and focus question* 
and get away from such, abstractions. Since interna- 

ojooj 1 i aW na J. no elective judicial remedies in most 
cases he continued, it is up to international lawyers 
to do the refining and focusing—not *** 
with such deep policy questions. TT 


-o deal at large 


that-hfaccepted ilr. Chayds contention 
tnat one vols of tne Organization of American States 
authorized action against Cuba herself, since Cuba 
./as a signatory to the O.A.S. treaty. But he said 
it/,v-as not a basis for action against ships of a 
third party, the Soviet Union. 
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S^^bf-gfr^ proved 

amg in r u bn _„ , "° ^ utla out ’ieo-al" -f-~ *, T 

g OTP -pi , •" a » or iisr territoriil wo+° ^° 00i71 k any- 

sov^ec snips. J ° rial waters, including 



Komer, 27 I’laich 6b 

On conmunication between -Allies: . 

Cn Cyprus, cur interests were not identical mth British. But we 
had a good plan* which was held up for 10$?) days because we had 
failed to communicate with 3ritish, "educate 1 * than (to a degree that 
vras possible despite some difference in interest). Simply didn't get 
around to it? (British wauldn*t accept, or had plan of their own?) 






14 May 

Hils: F-S exchange essential to interpretation of 26 May letter. 

Tne two were probaoly sent as a package ((K flight guess: more 
lirceiy to get answer to F offer earlier; and more likely to get 
good answer to letter if read in light of F offer.)) 

F was resident. (sure?) • 

Rusk told S to call F Saturday afternoon, wrote out message. 

S saw F at 1650, berated aim in violent terms for Saturday morning 
message negating Friday night offer; said we never, never would 
consider Turkey deal in the slightest; said letter "means war." 

Said he spoke for nimself, but hinted he reflected mood of nigherups. 

(F claimed at start, and later, that K had not.had F message 
at time he - -wrote Saturday-morning letter.) 

S had dinner with F Sunday night; F said he had been instructed 
to tell 3 that his services were much appreciated, ana had been 
very valuable. In particular, that applied to nis "explosion" 

Saturday afternoon. 

Hils feels: Rusk took S channel very seriously at time, spent 
much time and attention with it; definitely influenced interpretation, 
and was basis for Trollope ploy. (Says Excoma was jubilant at 
1000 Saturday morning, till new letter came in). F offer was only 
offer of inspection ((Till Saturday morning letter?)), and 
F-3 exc han ge Saturday afternoon the only brutal, e^losive exchange 
xnown to Hils to convey mood to K. 

Hughes checked out Keating claim, of Oct 10, at the time, that there 
six IRBM sites; int comm had no basis for this; no refugee reports 
mentioned six, or total number; there were two good reports about 
Oct 18—could have been around earlier—rbut they referred to storage 
sites at Remedies. Hils thinks Keating got this out of the air. 

(But consider position it put administration in, wich their 
flat statements on "I know.there is no evidence on missiles...I think 
it extremely unlikely they would put missiles- in.") 






Did K have reason to imagine that JFK might hold information ti^'ht 
till after election, or longer? '* 

Sona:•crate evidence was available (to?) prior to Sept 19 estimate 
out was not distributed to estimators; Air Force analysts were 
convinced it was Il-2b’s. Item & ot in Dull one day toward end of 
September, Dut was withdrawn ana. order went out there were to be 
no further items included ana no further speculations published on 
suoject. hot mentioned publicly till Oct 22. He believed at time 
Admin, meant to withhola it bill after election. K may have believed 
we knew it, drew same inference. 

(Mote;. Bowles-Dobrynin conversation later, Qct ly; how did 
Bowles interpret tnis? iahat w r as plan? Why did we not confront, ask'?' 
Was'• there a ’’crisis" at news?) 

Moreover, Sonn believed and believes that K thought we knew by 
Sept 15 at least—planes were flying,.scratches were to be seen 
(by Sept 5? was that flight over right area—no—or aid K Know exactl: 
what it might have seen? Or might he have thought we' would have 
ci^ent reports?) and took Sept 13 statement as evidence that JFK aid 
not mean to announce or react. 

But how could JFK fail——and how could K think he woula fail—to 
release news or react, after statements ox 4- and. 13 Sept? 

sonn did believe, and belief was general, in week of discovery, taat 
K intended to announce missiles in connection with Berlin,, .when 
they were ready, maybe the day after the election; K’s statements 
connecting Berlin wi th after* election did sink home, Thompson'thesis 
tnat missiles were connected with Berlin was accepted, hence 
timing,; moreover, pace suggested thi3„ (It was not immediatelv c3 ear 
when they would be operational. Also, it was not clear that- any 
were operational then;, it seemed likely that K would regard deterrence 
as osiitoi, against invasion or attack, when ail were operational 
and "one might go off." . 

Sonn doesn’t think ExComm did consider withholding news (note 
now many Ham knew by Oct 15; did this many, outside of int analysts. 
Know of II—28's?). But they were concerned about one possibly 
6 oing off, perhaps captured or controlled by Cubans! Couldn’t sit 
still with that possibility! 


Hch said (Sonn, Hil) from Tuesday to Thursday: in purely military, 
strategic terms, no problem, just extra targets, makes no difference 
no crisis (this was interpreted by I&R as arguing for inaction; 
but was this McN8s recommendation, or was he merely abstracting from, 
political considerations to give comment on wartime implications?) 


rfeiss: in my thesis, don’t emphasize election so much in Cuban case 
as factor that K tnought would make JFK so reluctant to announce 
to public; election may have been tactical consideration, adding 
insurance, out W. thinics main consideration would have been record 
previous two yeart>, leading K 10 cnmk that JFK would accent move; 
hence, K would nave been about as willing to do it in spring'/or 
after election. (?) Berlin 19bl would be exception in pattern 
(tnougn, Berlin Wall). ((But, mayoe tnat taugnt K tnat the overt 
Challenge was mis,axe, would force JFK's hand; wnat would get h^m 
° C0op.8raue n woulu oe lait accompli , in public’s eyes; public must 

“1 H° f t0 ° t early; *>e forced to We p^oor too l* 

oad *2* puolic must not cave proof later teat JKC knew earlier. ( D aota 
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Questions* for S 


,. - j d/4 

o4h-2,s°) 

and II: 


1. How did the authors' own guesses or preconceptions change in the course 
of their study? What new patterns emerged in the course of it? What 
hypotheses were disconfirmed? 


2* What\divergent, or invalid, beliefs were found to be held by other students 
and by participants? What "wrong lessons" may have been learned? 


3.. What conclusions are sensitive to information not available then to 
participants, or.to some important participants? To public? 

h_ What 
couldh't 

5* What 

6. What 
behavior 

7. What 

management: prior to and during crisis? 

8. How well do staff and agency inputs to ExComm reflect the actual preoccup¬ 
ations, goals, predictions ox members? 

9. What did individual ExComm members fear, if they did nothing?-' 
Source/evidence fort 

1) -xlzn^Ti'i-jczdir that K intended to xsx improve strategic balance. 

Any chance that actual changes in balance of spring ‘62 seemed to make 
venture safer (than in fall '61, for example)? ; . . . 


sorts of data did not authors not have adequate access to? What sorts 
they refer to? 

questions are left hanging? What major uncertainties remain? 

impressions were acquired as to patterns of dispute, inference or 
that have also arisen in other crises? 

agency differences emerged in interpretation,'prediction, policy, 


U. How would missile deployment have "strengthened K*s bargaining position" 
over Germany? What circumstances were critical to this; what would hqve 
affected result? 


e. r. 


was it important to present US with surprise? How would disclosure, 
have been mado? has it important to surprise U.3. Allies? , 

Would K have expected JFK to commit himself in Sept? inx Might K have 
avoided this...by reducing secrecy, by private disclosure, public disclosure? 

Vihat alternative modes of liszisy procedure were open to X, and why 
were they probably rejected (if considered)? 


ana 
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jiven various advantages of successfully installing missiles in Cuba: 

'*; t'ies3 given adequate weight in earlier estimates chat they woulu not 
i-Ltall? -.In at do authors conclude about estimating process, preconceptions'? 

To what extent did it serve Su purposes to put missiles in Cuba, vs'. 

-o'her locations w.thin MR3!i range? Did they take into account the peculiar 
; ; sadvantages, in terms of U.S. readiness to respond, sensitivity? 

Did US commitments actually serve as incentive to install, to show up US 
bluff and demoralize Allies? 

{ ‘ • Given incentives to install, and given reasons for disbelieving JGX 
commitments: what could ufX have said, and whatdfcoule US have done, to convince 
;< that deplo^iBsnt was unprofitable? Prior to 1962; prior to Aug-& 1962; 
between July-Sept 1962? ... 
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esoteric communication 


4. 


1 ^, ijm Khr<s*rf c ' /, ‘ : ' y 

Tnoiiip: Tfle mere fact mat K asserted ne couia achieve nis seven 

year plan without disarmament convinces me tnat the opposite 
is trie case.. . . 

K told me SU naa-suffered from arou&nt in some areas incfc ^nd excess 
rain in otners but tnat crop wo.ula be aoout oest tney naa ever naa. 
in my opinion tnis almost certainly untrue ana xnowmg. K oelieve if 
tnis were fact he would nave emphasizea it mucn more strongly. 


1 . 


e U-2 and the Cuban Crisis 

collateral 

Negative evidence on 33321 * reports (spring 1>62). 

2. Negative on t x r xdxp missile reports, 5 Aug. (and on buildup?) 

3. Positive on SAMs, negative on MRBMs, 2? Aug and U Sept. 

h. Alleged: McN, JFK relied heavily on photos, little on reports ("not 
evidence"). 

5. 30 Aug ana; U-2 overflight of Sakhalin; Sept 8 , U-2 shot down over 

China; £ 31 Aug, 7 Sept evidence of SAMs, no evidence of MRBMs-planned 

flight Sept 10 cancelled (why?): meeting of Sept 10. 

a) sensitivity to incidents; b) little prob of MRBMst 1 ) no evidence ( 
fiflcH ? to° n - tlat the M couldn't appear soon?), plus evidence of SAMS with 

_ discount agent reports; 3) expert disbelief (013, except for McC) 
u) political disbelief (especially, wishfully, after we had announced)?) 

c) appearance of SAMS (especially in area where reoorts indicated pOjsibl“ 
size). _ 

This led to desire 


















